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Notes and Observations 


HE thronged attendance at the Picasso 

exhibition at the Tate Gallery produced 
the comment by one of the organizers: “The 
British public are beginning to appreciate 
works of art.’ But this opens the question 
whether it is art or curiosity which was the 
magnet: art stemming from Giotto, or merely 
a desire for some new thing. The good news 
of Christianity spread, said Chesterton, partly 
because it was good but chiefly because it was 
news. 

The exhibition had the advantage of in- 
cluding a room labelled ‘Early Years’, before 
the master had broken with convention and 
begun to mystify and astound: this room, con- 
taining some exquisite portraits, could be 
comprehended like the first paragraph of a 
treatise on relativity after which most readers 
grasp no more. For then comes ‘Les Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon’, ghoulish and mask-like, in 
and after which the painter is painting objects 
‘As I think them, not as I see them’. One is 
reminded that there are also modern composers 
who presumably compose as they think, not as 
they hear, and poets who write as they think, 
not as they speak. 

The important issue is to what extent future 
artists will follow Picasso on his Cubist lines, or 
whether the law of reaction will preserve 
normality. So potent is reaction—witness the 
return to favour of Donizetti and Bellini— 
that ‘Les Demoiselles d’Avignon’ are less 
likely to find successors than the conventionally 
charming ‘Girl with Bare Feet’, painted when 
Picasso was fourteen. 


In what proportion do ‘musicals’ depend for 


success upon their words or their music? The 
new fashion of seizing on an established play 
and unexpectedly investing it with song, 
orchestration, and dance produces curious 
results. Many people prefer Shaw’s original 
Pygmalion, the fine film version, and My Fair 
Lady in that order: nevertheless, the run of My 
Fair Lady has been phenomenal. Oliver Twist is 
a world classic, which Lionel Bart’s ‘book, 
music, and lyrics’, talented as they are, can 
hardly claim to be. Yet Oliver bids fair to be 
at least a runner-up in popular appeal to My 
Fair Lady. Anthony Hopkins and Peter Powell 
made an exceedingly interesting ‘musical’ out 
of R. C. Sherriff’s The Telescope, but it collapsed 
almost immediately ; and the melodious version 
of Terence Rattigan’s French Without Tears 
expired almost at birth. This seems to suggest 
that ‘musicals’, to succeed, are best based on 
giants of no lesser stature than Dickens or 
Shaw. 


Lord David Cecil’s proposal to forbid all 
external traffic within the central precincts of 
Oxford is the best solution advanced so far to 
deal with Oxford’s distracted condition. For 
apart from holding out the only prospect of 
preserving any worthwhile mobility, it pro- 
vides the only hope of restoring the magic and 
charm of atmosphere which, whether it be in 
London or Bath, York or Norwich, Oxford or 
Cambridge, the turmoil of modern traffic has 
stolen from our cities. As usual, Shakespeare 
has said it all (Timon of Athens, u. i)— 

Traffic’s thy God; and thy God confound 

thee! 
G. B. 
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Three Types of Hangover 


Reflections on Literature for the Science Sixth 
By M. K. PAFFARD 


(Department of Education, University College of North Staffordshire) 


ONCE overheard a thirteen-year-old school- 

boy mutter at the beginning of a poetry 
lesson, ‘More hey nonny nonny and bloody 
daffodils.’ It would be fair in his case, I think, 
to diagnose a surfeit of conventionally poetic 
cloying romanticism. He was suffering from 
my first type of hangover. Unfortunately many 
classes of sixth-formers, and indeed of univer- 
sity freshmen who have specialized in non- 
literary disciplines, seem to have reacted to the 
literature they met at school with the same 
hostility. They express their reaction in some- 
what more sophisticated terms, at least in a 
teacher’s presence, but their attitude amounts 
to the same basic contempt. Literature in 
general and poetry in particular is either a 
long-winded and affected way of saying things 
which may be worth saying or, more often, 
much ado about nothing in particular. About 
that they are clear. Literature is not for them. 
They may resent time taken off from A level 
physics to listen to the English master as so 
much time wasted, or they may be willing 
enough to give anything he puts in front of them 
a fair trial. However, a label like ‘Humanities’ 
won’t fool them: it is still not for them. 

In circumstances like these it is all too easy 
to write off the sixth-form scientists as irre- 
deemable blockheads, and to concentrate one’s 
attention on improving the technical efficiency 
of their written English (heaven knows, it needs 
it), giving literature a wide berth. This would 
be a pity, I think. They are certainly not un- 
intelligent and not of necessity insensitive; 
indeed, many of them will have been attracted 
to the sciences by imaginative excitement, awe, 
and wonder rather than the lure of well-paid 
jobs or national propaganda about the need 
for scientists and technologists. They will be 
full, too, of generous sentiments about service 
to humanity, discovering penicillin and the 
like. It is at a later stage, when they discover 


that they are not Flemings or Rutherfords, that 
literature will be indispensable to them to keep 
their imaginative life and generous sentiments 
warm and growing. One thing is clear, and 
that is that their attitude to literature, ranging 
from silent indifference to articulate hostility 
and in either case based largely on ignorance 
and misconception, can only be modified by 
gradual stages. 

What has gone wrong? How has this hosti- 
lity grown up? Answers io these questions 
would be a long story, probably reaching back 
to the junior school and in part, at least, a reflec- 
tion of the indifference to literature of the adult 
world at large. I do not propose to attempt a 
complete answer, but I am becoming increas- 
ingly inclined to think that the basic trouble 
with the sixth-formers, the intellectual élite, is 
that their English teachers insisted too much on 
the delight and not enough on the discipline of 
studying great literature. To many readers this 
will look like a strangely reactionary point of 
view; but the more I probe the non-literary 
sixth-former’s contempt for literature the more 
frequently I discover two things. The first is 
that they have never been challenged intellec- 
tually by a poem or a play or a novel. Litera- 
ture lessons for them were all wallow and gush 
and no purposive analysis. With the clever 
children I am sure this is quite as deadly as the 
old drill of paraphrase and comprehension, 
scrabbling around on the slag-heaps of literary 
history, scansion, and playing hunt the simile. 
The second is that what they have read never 
belonged, or seemed to them to belong, to their 
world; it never impinged on or confirmed their 
own experience. 

One of the first problems for an English 
teacher who is faced with this combination of 
indifference and hostility from bright but non- 
literary sixth-formers is to find the right material 
to break the ice and disturb the misconceptions. 


\ 
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A hair of the dog that bit them is not the right 
kind of pick-me-up. Younger teenagers regard 
any literature which reminds them of the 
junior school or the nursery as a deadly insult 
to their self-respect. Fairies, elves, wee folk, 
wraggle-taggle gipsies, larks and rose-buds, 
and, indeed, every possible suggestion of peter- 
pandering to puerility must be avoided. Simi- 
larly, the older teenagers must be treated as 
even more adult than their years—at least as 
men and women of the world. The teacher’s 
idea of rollicking fun (Mr. Pickwick or Sir 
Roger de Coverley) is no use, and it seems to 
me equally mistaken to dig out extracts from 
scientists who have written distinguished prose. 
Several of the university matriculation boards 
have recently shown a tendency to move in 
this direction in their syllabuses. It is the Arts 
sixth, if anyone, who ought to be reading Sir 
James Jeans, or Fred Hoyle, but why should 
literature for the Science sixth be turned into 
a busman’s holiday? Literature for them 
should be a recreation aimed simply and solely 
at enjoyment; fresh fields, not familiar furrows, 
above all fresh fields of adult experience of the 
world. They are old enough to appreciate the 
distinction between recreation (reading to 
realize oneself) and relaxation (reading to for- 
get oneself), and that lasting enjoyment in 
books as elsewhere can only be had through 
some effort and discipline. It requires an alert, 
attentive, and clear mind. 

One would expect that the training of these 
young scientists would lead them habitually to 
insist on clarity, precision, and definition in 
the written word, yet somehow the diabolical 
heresy is allowed to spread amongst them that 
precision and clarity matter more in writing 
up an experiment or composing a business 
letter than in imaginative writing. In my 
experience sixth-form scientists attempting 
creative writing are far more prone than the 
literary specialists to be content with off-the- 
peg expression and pastiche. Their work throws 
up crapulous collections of cliché and reveals 
a partiality for the generalized rather than 
the particular, the impersonal rather than the 
personal, the abstract rather than the con- 
crete. They strain after the divine afflatus in 
helpless hyperbole, and are quite innocent 
of irony or understatement. And they will 
frequently tolerate and even prefer in their 


reading the manifestly sentimental, vulgar, 
and opaque. 

These random reflections prompt me to offer 
the four following short passages as promising 
material for comparative study and some at- 
tempt at fundamental definition. Their subject 
is the hangover (my second type). I dare say 
there are some teachers who will think I am 
corrupting the youth of the country, but I hope 
the majority will be able to treat the topic with 
as much neutrality as the common cold. 


(1) Dixon was alive again. Consciousness was 
upon him before he could get out of the way; 
not for him the slow, gracious wandering from 
the halls of sleep, but a summary, forcible ejec- 
tion. He lay sprawled, too wicked to move, 
spewed up like a broken spider-crab on the 
tarry shingle of the morning. The light did him 
harm, but not as much as looking at things did; 
he resolved, having done it once, never to move 
his eyeballs again. A dusty thudding in his head 
made the scene before him beat like a pulse. 
His mouth had been used as a latrine by some 
small creature of the night, and then as its 
mausoleum. During the night, too, he’d some- 
how been on a cross-country run and then 
been expertly beaten up by secret police. He 


felt bad. 
(Kingsley Amis: Lucky Jim, ch. 6.) 


(2) This time he woke up with the real 
thing. Somebody was tapping his skull as if it 
were a breakfast egg. When he moved loose 
flints rattled inside it. His mouth seemed full 
of corrosive sublimate. He had a breath like 
an old tyre on a smoking dump. He lay on 
a wooden bench in a dark, dusty room. There 
was very little furniture—a table, two wooden 
chairs, a basin and a bed. Rascasse was paint- 
ing by the window on an easel. Naylor closed 
his eyes, opened them, and was sick. For some 
time after he lay like a crushed snail on a gar- 
den path. Rascasse gave him a towel soaked in 
water and a tumbler of brandy. The sunbeams 
danced in the window. The flies whirled above 
him, he felt their damp suckers on his eyelids 
whenever they were closed. He was through. 
He would go home. 

(Cyril Connolly: The Rock Pool, ch. 4.) 


(3) He woke up with a splitting headache 


go 


and feeling really rotten. Those last few drinks 
had been a big mistake. He lay there for a 
while feeling like death warmed up and weak 
as a jelly. He tried to get up but his head spun 
like a top and he fell back on the pillows limp 
as a wet rag, his head pounding like mad. 
Waves of nausea spread over him until finally 
he rolled over and was sick as a dog. Never 
again, he resolved as he lay there looking at the 
ceiling. He was fed up to the back teeth and 
miserable as sin. This really was the last straw; 
it would be the straight and narrow path for 
him from now on. 

(Concocted for the exercise.) 


(4) The clinical picture of drunkenness is 
well known. The basal metabolism is raised, 
and there is a great loss of water from over- 
breathing, sweating, diuresis and sometimes 
vomiting. Alcohol depresses nervous activity. 
Reaction time is prolonged and perception 
dulled. The special senses become less acute, 
weakness of accommodation and of ocular syn- 
ergia occurs with blurred vision and diplopia. 

In post-alcoholic depression or crapula some 
of the external symptoms of fever remain. 
After sleeping heavily the patient awakens 
with headache, malaise, vomiting and the 
usual symptoms of mild gastro-intestinal upset. 
People who have drunk unwisely or have taken 
too much tobacco will feel ill all the next day. 
They show the clinical picture of a mild melan- 
cholia with gloomy thoughts, poor volition and 
excessive irritability. Strong sensory stimuli 
are poorly tolerated. Mental concentration is 
poor and there is marked lessening of general 
efficiency. (From a medical text-book.) 


These passages could be used in a number of 
ways, but I think the first basic question for 
discussion is, why do 1 and 2 succeed where 3 
fails? This should bring out the way that fresh 
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colloquialism can degenerate into cliché, or 
the first intoxication of a poetic figure of speech 
be succeeded by a literary hangover. Cliché, 
then, is my third type of hangover. (The first 
time an Elizabethan sonneteer thought of com- 
paring his mistress’s mouth to ‘a rose-bud filled 
with snow’ it must have cheered rather than 
inebriated his readers.) There is plenty of 
material in these passages for study of fresh or 
lifeless use of metaphor and simile. Why are 
both absent from 4? 

The second basic question concerns the 
author’s intentions. The intention of 1, 2, and 3 
is clearly similar. (One need not reveal that, in 
fact, 3 was concocted for the sake of the exer- 
cise.) But what, precisely, is that intention? 
How much, for instance, would 1 lose if the 
author had written only, the first and last sen- 
tences of the paragrayh? Why did he not 
simply write, ‘Dixon awoke with a hangover’? 
Very well, then, literature is sometimes long- 
winded, if you like to pu} it like that, but with a 
purpose. How does that purpose differ from the 
intention of the writer of 4? 

I have found that discussion along these 
lines does throw light on the purposes of litera- 
ture for the uninitiated, leads to definition, and 
clears up the commonest misconceptions. I 
should want to follow on from here at some 
later stage by attempting to clarify the dif- 
ference between prose and poetry. The diffi- 
culty of the task is, to my mind, the strongest 
single argument for not shirking it with these 
sixth-formers. Inevitably they will raise the 
question in one form or another. A marshalling 
of a number of the more celebrated attempts at 
definition of poetry will reveal the ramifica- 
tions of the confusion, and a passage in Stephen 
Spender’s World within World (Section V, p. 313) 
is the most helpful pointer to the way out of 
the maze known to me. But this would need 
to be the subject of another discussion. 


Rhyme 


First— 
How shall I pen my O 
Gaily to make it show 
A hoop a wheel a merry-go-round, 
Sound in a whirl of music bound, 
How shall I round my O? 


Next— 
How shall I pen my O 
Proudly to make it show 
A moon a planet circle in dance 
The O of the sun’s great countenance, 
How shall I swell my O? 


Then— 
How shall I pen my O 
Humbly to make it show 
A nought a blank a lost surprise 


Blink from a gap of vacant eyes, 
How shall I thin my O? 


Yet— 
How shall I pen my O 
At last to make it show 
A closed, yet an eternal, ring, 
A nothing, something, everything? 
I cannot end my O. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


Macbeth: A Problem 


By ISABEL HYDE 
(Lecturer in English, Royal Holloway College, University of London) 


HE Introduction to the most recent impor- critical theory, about characterization in 

tant edition of Macbeth' is likely to make Shakespeare’s tragedies, which has been gain- 
a considerable impression upon study of this ing ground in recent years. The theory is that 
play in schools and universities; and as far as _ the use of poetic imagery by certain characters 
one point is concerned it may well be parti- in the tragedies arises simply from the fact that 
cularly influential, because the view expressed Shakespeare himself wishes to write poetry and 
by Professor Kenneth Muir accords with a _ bears no relation to the actual characters of the 
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dramatis personae.” Although this is an interest- 
ing view, and may be a salutary check upon 
those who went to the opposite extreme, one 
looks in vain for any discussion or full consi- 
deration of a problem which is of major impor- 
tance to producer, actor, playgoer, and student. 
It may well be that this theory fits in happily 
with the modern tendency, apparent in certain 
productions, to ‘throw away’ the poetry,’ and 
that this is the reason why this new trend in 
criticism has not been discussed. Professor 
Muir’s Introduction to his edition of Macbeth 
provides, however, an opportunity for a general 
review. 

The problem of characterization is raised in 
a reference to the criticism of A. C. Bradley, 
Robert Bridges, and Sir Herbert Grierson: 
Professor Muir maintains that these critics 
have written under a misapprehension when 
they have claimed for Macbeth, in Bridges’s 
phrase, ‘poetic imagination’. Professor Muir 
goes on to say: 


‘We are here on very dangerous ground. 
It is perfectly legitimate to disagree with 
Moulton who had argued that Macbeth’s 
soliloquy in 1. vii shows that he was deterred 
not by moral scruples but by a fear of the 
consequences; for the imagery of the speech 
shows that Macbeth is haunted by the horror 
of the deed, and impresses that horror on the 
audience. But if we go further and pretend 
that this poetic imagery is a proof that Mac- 
beth had a powerful imagination, that he 
was in fact a poet, we are confusing real life 
and drama. Every character in a poetic 
play may speak poetry; but this poetry does 
not necessarily reflect their poetic disposi- 
tions—it is merely a medium.’ 


Professor Muir then argues that just as the 
First Murderer speaks some beautifully poetic 
lines about the coming night, not because he 
was a poet, but because Shakespeare was and 
‘required some verbal scene-painting’, so 
Macbeth ‘is merely part of a great poem’ and 
not ‘a great poet’. 

One would agree with the latter contention, 
certainly. Macbeth is not a poet; nor is he—as 
Professor Muir makes clear in countering Las- 
celles Abercrombie’s view—able, for example, 
to ‘overcome the meaninglessness of life’ by ex- 
pressing it in poetry; making, as it were, the 


orient pear! of the “To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow’ speech out of the crippling and 
death-dealing loss of power to feel that came 
upon him as the result of his succession of 
violent and bloody deeds. But some distinction 
must surely be made between the use of the 
First Murderer for a particular purpose and the 
presentation of the tragic hero. The First Mur- 
derer, like the Gardeners in Richard II, does 
not belong to ‘realistic’ drama and so need not 
be ‘realistically’ characterized, with prosaic, 
rough, or uncouth speech, He can be used to 
supply a scenic effect* and to produce in the 
audience a particular poetic tension: 


The west yet glimmers with some streaks of 
day ; 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 

The subject of our watch. (m1. iii, 5-8.) 


For these lines not only set the scene but, in 
their beauty and the poetic impression of the 
weary traveller seeking safe shelter at the end 
of the day, contrast with the horrible brutality 
of the deed to come. This particular tension is, 
in fact, a major distinguishing feature of the 


play as a whole. The First Murderer can be 
used thus economically because he has no 
‘character’, but with Macbeth it is an alto- 
gether different matter. Professor Muir denies, 
rightly, that Shakespeare intended to portray 
him as a poet, but he also denies that Macbeth 
had ‘a powerful imagination’; and this state- 
ment is possibly as far from the truth as that 
which Professor Muir is anxious to demolish. 

We must surely assume that Shakespeare 
saw Macbeth as a tragic hero of a particular 
kind—one with a powerful and sensuous’ 
imagination which functioned primarily in 
vivid images.’ Deeds and actions, states of 
mind and emotion, promptings of conscience 
and abstract concepts are presented in a 
peculiarly concrete form: 


The Prince of Cumberland !—That is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires; 


and 
Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
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Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu’d, 
against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off; 

And Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s Cherubins 
hors’d 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no 

ur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 

And falls on th’other— 


The impediment to his ambition, in the 
nomination of Malcolm as Duncan’s heir; the 
feeling that what is stirring in his imagination 
is a deed of horror and darkness; Duncan’s 
good qualities; Pity as an abstract concept; his 
own ambition—all these, for Macbeth, are 
visually embodied in one way or another and 
therefore, by dramatic convention, he has the 
words and images in which to express them. 
They culminate in the apparently tangible 
dagger, hovering in the air, pointing towards 
the room where Duncan sleeps and, suddenly, 
dripping with blood. This vision is no conven- 
tional feature of poetic drama but an effect of 
Macbeth’s strongly visual imagination and his 
guilty conscience; an effect for which his 
imagery has prepared us. 

Similarly, when, after the murder, Macbeth 
views with a profound horror Duncan’s blood 
upon his hands, he is not using poetic imagery 
simply because this is a poetic drama and Shake- 
speare is a poet wanting to express a poetic 
concept. If this were so, as Professor Muir main- 
tains, then, when Macbeth has said: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this 
blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will 
rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red, 


Lady Macbeth might have replied to this 
effect: 


Why, these my hands drip liquid ruby too. 


But, in fact, Shakespeare is differentiating 
their characters by their speech, and what she 
does say is: 


My hands are of your colour; but I shame 

To wear a heart so white. I hear a knocking 

At the south entry :—retire we to our cham- 
ber. 

A little water clears us of this deed: 

How easy is it then! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended.—Hark! more 
knocking. 

Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, 

And show us to be watchers—Be not lost 

So poorly in your thoughts. 


No contrast could be more clearly intended 
and skilfully managed than this. Macbeth is 
the kind of man who will be haunted in these 
gigantic, imaginative terms by the murder he 
has committed. His hand dipped in the oceans 
will not be clean but will turn all the waters 
of the world blood-red; he hears an unearthly 
voice proclaiming that in murdering the sleep- 
ing Duncan he has brought upon himself the 
penalty of complete sleeplessness for evermore : 


Methought, I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no 
more! 

Macbeth does murther Sleep,’—the inno- 
cent Sleep; 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of 
care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s 
bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second 
course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.— 


To which Lady Macbeth, characteristically, 
says, 


What do you mean? 


Because, in contrast with Macbeth, she lacks 
imagination. When, eventually, the womanly 
and human sensibility which she has denied 
and repressed, and which has begun to assert 
itself when she says of the sleeping Duncan, 


Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t— 


emerges more fully, she hears no voices and 
sees no visions, but walks in her sleep and 
‘washes’ her hands, saying, ‘Out damned 
spot!’ and ‘What, will these hands ne’er be 
clean?’ and ‘Here’s the smell of the blood still.’ 
Her counterpart to Macbeth’s appalling vision 
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of the blood-red seas is “Yet who would have 
thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in him?’ The nearest that she gets to 
the imaginative visions of Macbeth’s horrified 
revulsion is yet something limited and prac- 
tical: ‘all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand’.® 

This question of how in fact Shakespeare 
intended to present the character of Macbeth 
obviously, then, affects our whole interpretation 
of the tragedy, and it is upon this point that one 
might suggest a different view of Macbeth as a 
tragic hero from that put forward by Professor 
Muir.’ For, in discounting the effect of Mac- 
beth’s use of imagery, Professor Muir has surely 
misinterpreted the nature of the tragedy. Put- 
ting Macbeth into the category of the ‘villain 
as hero’, Professor Muir says: 


‘For Macbeth, though a tragic hero, is a 
criminal; and though he arouses our sym- 
pathies more than Richard ITI does, he has 
some resemblances to him, as the earliest 
critics of the play pointed out.’ 


Professor Muir then goes on to say that as 
Shakespeare came to have an increased under- 
standing of human nature he ceased to be able 
to regard any character as a mere villain. Yet 


from Richard III, through Goneril and Regan, 
to the wicked stepmother in Cymbeline and 
Antonio in The Tempest, we see Shakespeare 
perfectly aware of unrepentant villainy pre- 
pared to stab while the victim sleeps, to tor- 
ture or poison. Macbeth is surely a tragic hero 
who engages our sympathies, in accordance 
with the Aristotelian precepts (though this is 
arguable), whereas Richard III is not; and 
this is so partly because Shakespeare shows us 
how for Macbeth the balance is tipped towards 
error and evil (Richard IIT was born innately 
vicious, according to Shakespeare’s presenta- 
tion of the Tudor myth), but also because 
Macbeth neither is nor becomes simply the 
‘butcher’ that he appears, to his victims, to be. 
It seems to be no mere convention of poetic 
drama that makes Macbeth express his thoughts 
and feelings in powerful sensuous imagery, but 
part of Shakespeare’s fundamental conception 
of the tragedy. That those things which Mac- 
beth has perceived and envisaged (they include, 
as we have seen, the horror of the deed of 
murder, the abstract concepts of Pity and of 
the functioning of Justice in the Universe), 
though clear and vivid to his imagination, are 
not ‘proved upon his pulses’ until it is too late, 
is surely an aspect of the character of the hero 
which lies at the very heart of the tragedy. 


NOTES 


? Arden Edition, London (Methuen, 1957). 

2 See S. L. Bethell, Shakespeare and the Popular 
Dramatic Tradition (London: Staples Press, 1944), 

72. 
See Richard David, “The Tragic Curve’, 
Shakespeare Survey, vol. 9, 1956, p. 123. In a review 
of two productions of Macbeth, Mr. David refers to 
the error of ‘playing the piece as a melodrama with- 
out poetry’. 

4 See S. L. Bethell, loc. cit. Mr. Bethell calls this 
the ‘narrative method’. 


5 Cf. Mihail M. Morozov, ‘The Individualization 
of Shakespeare’s Characters through Imagery’, 
Shakespeare Survey, vol. 2, pp. 83-106. 

6 Morozov, op. cit., p. 92, notes that some of Lady 
Macbeth’s images ‘echo’ those of Macbeth and that 
he too uses some homely figures, but concludes that 
generally Lady Macbeth’s images are ‘much more 
concrete and substantial than Macbeth’s’ because 
she is ‘so realistically minded’. 

7 Op. cit., p. 


Shapes 


I is the shapes of things delights me so. 
From intricate to simple—yes, from tree 

To plain white cup—there’s such diversity, 
Such contrast that surprises. Shapes that grow 


Shapes 


And change before our eyes exhilarate, 
Spark off expectancy; shapes that are still 
(As if in tranced suspension of the will) 
Seem poised in timelessness and radiate 


Their own repose. Colours? They are rich food 
That often surfeits, leaves me longing for 
Shape’s clarity of line. If some black hour 
Should quench my eyes, in that cold solitude 


Colours would die, but under hands’ caress 
Shapes would still tell me of their comeliness. 


FALLON WEBB 


Amours de Voyage: Substance or Smoke? 


By MICHAEL TIMKO 
(Lecturer in English, University of Mlinois) 


E have forgotten’, wrote H. F. Lowry in 
the introduction to the Arnold—Clough 
letters, ‘that Corydon once had a rival, and a 
very good one!”! Unfortunately, it seems to 
have been forgotten, and today Clough, in 
spite of a modest revival of interest in his work 
because of recent publications of his poetry and 
letters,” can still be considered a neglected Vic- 
torian poet. If he had never attracted attention, 
the neglect would be understandable; but for 
a time, both in England and America, Clough 
was held in high esteem by critics of high 
repute, including Carlyle and Emerson. As the 
editors of his Poems point out, the 1869 volume 
of his poetry placed him among the eminent 
Victorians, and it was reprinted fourteen times 
before the ‘reign’ ended. And while they 
emphasize his employment of hexameters as 
one of the reasons for his decline, this is only 
part of the story. The fact seems to be that 
Clough’s poetry has suffered neglect because 
readers no longer understand either the man 
himself or his particular purpose in each of his 
poetic efforts.? Amours de Voyage can be cited 
as an example to support this contention. 
‘You have just got half—there will be two 
more reports,’ Clough wrote on 5 January 1858 
to James Russell Lowell, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, ‘and then all will end in smoke’ (Corr. 
ii, 538). In April of the same year Clough wrote 


to Professor F. J. Child: ‘I do not suppose... 
that anybody finds much natural pleasure in 
my 5-act epistolary tragi-comedy, or comi- 
tragedy. . . . I think it will have some merit in 
its conclusion:—but to that also I dare say 
there will be no affirmative voice but my own’ 
(Corr. ii. 546-7). In these two short comments 
on his poem Clough foreshadowed much of the 
future critical commentary. Because of the 
epistolary form and the hexameter measure, 
most people have not, so it seems, experienced 
much ‘natural pleasure’ from the poem; and 
even so perceptive a critic as Emerson did not 
like the ending, which he felt was anti-climactic. 

The failure to see exactly what Clough was 
trying to do in the Amours has resulted in these 
unfavourable comments; actually, all these 
elements—the epistolary form, the hexameter 
measure, even the inconclusive ending—contri- 
bute to the author’s main purpose: the comic 
exposé of a self-centred prig unable to realize 
the necessity of striking a balance between 
theory and practice, between independence of 
and unity with his fellow men. The protagonist’s 
insistence on trying to base his life on completely 
unattainable, unrealistic ideals results in his 
inability to find any happiness and peace in 
life. Those critics who have tried to equate 
Claude, the protagonist, with Clough himself 
have revealed their lack of familiarity with 
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Clough’s character; they have become so 
involved with the current and inaccurate 
traditional view that labels Clough a failure 
that they have failed to see that Clough himself 
was able to do the very thing that Claude is not. 
If one sees the Amours as the incoherent and 
ineffectual wailings of a young Werther or 
Childe Harold, then the poem is a failure; if 
one sees it as Clough meant it to be seen, a 
serio-comic analysis of a Victorian dilettante, 
then the poem is a triumphant success. 
Clough wrote the Amours while on vacation 
in Rome in 1849, when the Roman Republic 
was being besieged by French and Neapolitan 
forces. Using the action of the siege as back- 
ground, Clough tells the story of Claude, a 
sensitive, introspective Englishman who dis- 
likes ‘vulgar society’ and hates any kind of 
action that brings him into contact with the 
‘vulgar’ world. He is for ever questioning all 
things—art, religion, morals, Faced withany sort 
of choice, he hesitates, argues every side of every 
question. Through a friend of his, he meets the 
Trevellyns, a nouveau riche English family travel- 
ling in Rome, and falls in love with Mary, one 
of the daughters. To escape the siege-ridden 
city, the Trevellyns leave for Florence, but 
Claude, horrified at being asked his intentions 
regarding Mary, makes an excuse to remain in 
Rome. He writes to his correspondent: 


How could I go? Great Heavens! to conduct 
a permitted flirtation 

Under those vulgar eyes, the observed of 
such observers! 


Soon growing weary of Rome, however, and 
desiring to be with Mary again, Claude follows 
the Trevellyns to Florence. Reaching there, he 
discovers they have gone on to Milan. A series 
of accidents, a missing letter, and various other 
circumstances combine to make Claude’s pur- 
suit a fruitless one. Finally, filled with torment 
and doubt, he gives up, crediting his ill fortune 
to the fates. At the end, we find the hero as we 
did at the beginning, hesitating, always ques- 
tioning, never able to take any definite action. 

But to label the ending as inconclusive and 
anti-climactic is to miss the entire point. Surely 
to have any other kind of ending, particularly 
a happy one, would be to destroy the artistic 
integrity of the poem; for Clough’s purpose has 
been to show the basic inability of a person 
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like Claude, aspiring somehow to live above the 
realities of life, to make any kind of compromise 
with the ‘vulgar’ world, Claude has been called 
by some a Victorian Hamlet, but the com- 
parison is unfortunate. Hamlet hesitated, it is 
true, but he was able to come to a decision 
when the time was propitious; Claude is un- 
able to come to a decision at any time. He is 
much closer to a more modern figure; Claude 
is the nineteenth-century counterpart of Eliot’s 
Prufrock.* Claude, an early inhabitant of the 
Waste Land, is a hollow man; his world must 
end with a whimper. 

The Amours, then, is principally a study of 
character, like Prufrock, and to misinterpret the 
character is to misinterpret the poem, Clough 
by no means intends the reader to view Claude 
as a Hamlet; this is a ‘tragi-comedy’ or ‘comi- 
tragedy’ with the emphasis on the comedy. 
The reader is to regard as tragic, of course, that 
a person could so lose sight of the realities of 
life as Claude does, but the basic point of view 
established by the author is a comic one. It is 
possible, too, to regard Claude sympathetically, 
just as two of Shakespeare’s most famous 
characters, Shylock and Malvolio, have at 
times come to be; but just as it was Shake- 
speare’s intent to portray both as comic butts, 
so does Clough intend to portray Claude. One 
is not to get emotionally involved with Claude 
as one does with Hamlet; one is, instead, to be 
much more objective, standing back, so to 
speak, in order to watch Claude make a spec- 
tacle of himself. And in order to increase both 
the reader’s objectivity and comic enjoyment, 
Clough employs, quite deliberately, two very 
effective devices: the hexameter metre and the 
epistolary method, both of which have the 
artificial conventionality necessary to insure 
against the emotional involvement of the 
reader. 

Clough has been both praised and con- 
demned for his attempt to ‘anglicize’ the hexa- 
meter metre of the ancients, but only a few 
critics have pointed out the usefulness of this 
measure for an essentially comic poem. The 
fact that the hexameter metre cannot be 
naturally adapted to the English language is 
exactly that which Clough is utilizing with 
his ‘anglo-savage’ verse form, as he labelled it; 
the reader is always aware that the poet is 
‘playing’ with a poetic form, the awareness 
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adding, of course, to the objectivity of the 
reader’s approach. At the same time, too, this 
awareness adds to the comic enjoyment of the 
reader, especially in the development of charac- 
ter. As J. M. Robertson has put it; ‘Clough... 
wrote in hexameters not because he thought 
that special metre, qua metre, tractable to 
serious verse, but because the hexameter was 
the metre of Homer and Virgil to begin with, 
and thus afforded endless opportunities for 
jests of style that would appeal to academic 
readers.’> It is not only to academic readers 
that Clough’s ‘playing’ with the form would 
appeal; after all, even one superficially fami- 
liar with the Odyssey or Iliad or the Aeneid would 
realize the incongruity of writing about a self- 
conscious prig like Claude in the metre used to 
celebrate the exploits of heroes like Odysseus 
and Aeneas. One does not have to be very 
‘academic’ to see the contrast between either 
of these and Claude, who wonders if he has the 
courage to fight: 
Now supposing the French or the Neapolitan 
soldier 
Should by some evil chance come exploring 
the Maison Serny 
(Where the family English are all to assemble 
for safety), 
Am I prepared to lay down my life for the 
British female? 
Really, who knows? One has bowed and 
talked, till, little by little, 
All the natural heat has escaped of the 
chivalrous spirit. 
Oh, one conformed, of course; but one 
doesn’t die for good manners, 
Stab, or shoot, or be shot, by way of a grace- 
ful attention. 


Again, in contrast to both of these courageous 
and valorous fighters, we find Claude excitedly 
and fearfully writing of seeing a man killed, or, 
at any rate, of seeing, as he reports: 


Passing away from the place with Murray 
under my arm and 

Stooping, I saw through the legs of the 
people the legs of a body. 


It is difficult to believe that Clough, having 
Claude express these inane sentiments in an 
imitation of the metre used to recount the 
glorious episodes of past heroes, was not aiming 
at a comic effect, especially when this parti- 


cular ‘hero’ and his ineffectual mutterings are 
seen against the background of the valiant, 
though vain, efforts of the small Roman army 
fighting against the superior French and Nea- 
politan forces. 

The epistolary method achieves the same 
effects: it enables the reader to maintain objec- 
tivity and it serves to emphasize the comic 
point of view. No one would deny that telling 
a story through letters is unnatural; since 
Richardson’s Pamela first started scribbling 
the critics have pointed out the awkwardness 
and cumbersomeness inherent in the technique. 
But, again, it suits Clough’s purpose admir- 
ably; the reader, always aware of the conven- 
tionality of the technique, is kept from getting 
too involved in the character. At the same time, 
the epistolary method is excellent for an author 
who wants to portray all facets of his character, 
especially the psychological. By having Claude 
write letters in which he expounds his ideas on 
every conceivable subject, and by having Geor- 
gina, Mary’s sister, and Mary herself write 
letters revealing how they regard Claude, 
Clough is able to give the reader a fully 
rounded portrait of his hero. 

The descriptions the girls send of Claude are 
revealing. Georgina sees him as ‘stupid’, as ‘too 
shilly-shally ; Mary, who is much more intelli- 
gent, sees him as ‘superior’, ‘selfish’, ‘agreeable, 
but also a little repulsive’. Claude’s letters 
themselves, miniature dramatic monologues 
as convincing as any of Browning’s, present a 
kaleidoscopic view of all his weaknesses, Ini just 
a few lines Claude is able to reveal his complete 
inability to face any problem—physical, emo- 
tional, spiritual. Is he in love? No, he does not 
think so: 


Well, I know, after all, it is only juxtaposi- 
tion,— 

Juxtaposition, in short; and what is juxta- 
position? 


Since he admires those fighting for the Roman 
Republic, why does he not take up arms? He 
answers his correspondent: 


Why not fight ?—in the first place, I haven’t 
so much as a musket; 

In the next, if I had, I shouldn’t know how 
I should use it; 

In the third, just at present, I’m studying 
ancient marbles; 
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In the fourth, I consider I owe my life to my 
country ; 

In the fifth,—I forgot, but four good reasons 
are ample. 


His only wish is to escape from realities: 


Hance this thinking at last! what good is it? 
oh, and what evil! 

Oh, what mischief and pain! like a clock in 
a sick man’s chamber, 

Ticking and ticking, and still through each 
covert of slumber pursuing. 

What shall I do to thee, O thou Preserver of 
Man? Have compassion; 

Be favourable, and hear! ‘Take from me this 
regal knowledge; 

Let me, contented and mute, with the beasts 
of the field, my brothers, 

Tranquilly, happily lie—and eat grass, like 
Nebuchadnezzar! 


Not a particularly inspiring ambition, but one 
well suited to Claude, who applies to himself 
most often the term ‘fool’. Clough realized that 
the epistolary method was awkward, but he 
knew that the effectiveness of the comic view- 
point would be enhanced by having his hero 
condemn himself in his own words. Claude, in 
short, has written himself down an ass. 

But Clough expects the reader to do more 
than simply smile at the intellectual acrobatics 
of his hero. ‘A novel’, he once wrote, ‘ought to 
make you think’, and the Amours, which has 
many of the characteristics of a novel, is meant 
to make you think. The problem that Clough 
deals with in the poem is one that he had to 
face in his own lifetime and one that every- 
one has to face at one time or another: the 
conflict between absolute idealism and prac- 
tical realism, between retaining one’s theories 
in a vacuum and putting them into practice 
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in everyday life. The appeal of the poem lies 
in the universality of its theme; Claude is, in 
a sense, Everyman. Clough himself was able to 
meet this problem, resolving his personal con- 
flicts by putting into practice his theory that 
man achieves his highest spiritual fulfilment 
by service to his fellow human beings, Claude, 
the hero of the Amours, fails to achieve any kind 
of compromise; he refuses to face life, to admit 
the harsh fact that his theories about life are of 
no worth to himself or to his fellow men if he 
cannot put them into practice. He thus exists 
in an intellectual and spiritual vacuum, and 
becomes the object of comic laughter. But it is 
laughter touched with morality. 

What has deprived this poem of its rightful 
praise is that Clough’s purpose has not been 
rightly understood and the techniques that he 
employed have been misjudged. The poem is 
not the autobiography of a doubter written in 
a poor imitation of classic metre. It is a serious 
theme treated in a comic manner. In order to 
shock his contemporaries into a closer reading, 
Clough, as Mr. Jump suggests, deliberately 
departed from the Victorian tradition of 
‘elevated’ poetry.6 And it is ironic that this 
attempt backfired, for, failing to see his pur- 
pose and unable to understand what he was 
about, his contemporaries condemned the 
poem to an undeserved unpopularity from 
which it has never recovered. A careful recon- 
sideration of this particular poem, however, 
will help to rescue it and to bring about the 
time when Clough and his poetry will be freed 
from the inaccurate critical tradition that has 
prevented our full appreciation of the man and 
his work, Whether his reputation will rise or 
fall is another question, although it may well 
be the former; but at least the reader will have 
a chance to judge for himself, That is all any 
artist desires. 


NOTES 


' H. F. Lowry, The Letters of Matthew Arnold to 
Arthur Hugh Clough (New York, 1932), p. 22. 

2 The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. 
Lowry, A. L. P. Norrington, and F. L. Mulhauser 
(Oxford, 1951)—hereafter cited as Poems; and The 
Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, 2 vols., ed. 
F. L. Mulhauser (Oxford, 1957)—hereafter cited as 
Corr. 


3 It is significant, for instance, that up to now 


no one has made an attempt to bring together all 
Clough’s critical commentary to see what prosodic 
theory he advocated or attempted to follow. 

* The comparison is made by J. D. Jump, 
‘Clough’s Amours de Voyage’, English, ix (Summer 
1953), 176-8. 

5 James M. Robertson, New Essays towards a 
Critical Method (London, 1897), p. 310. 

Jump, p. 178. 
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Coincidence 


I was thinking of the dead 
When the six-foot juniper 
Swung in the storm its head 
Across my window’s blur. 

As sudden, as unsurmised, 

My thought swung back on me, 
Strangely materialized 

In this image of a tree, 

That seemed, the more it swirled, 
Some spirit darkly vexed 
Straining to reach my world 
Though rooted in the next; 

As if within it welled 

For pouring in my ears 

Words wilder than the rain 

That lashed and thrashed the pane: 
Against what thunderous weirs 
The frail partition held. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


What Do They Read? 


In the symposium on the leisure reading of schoolboys published in the Summer Number of English, 
we invited similar findings from teachers in girls’ schools. Below we print some illuminating 
comments on the reading tastes of teen-age schoolgirls. 


By BRENDA DENNIS 
(English Mistresss, Bexley Technical School) 


NX the end of the summer term, about 700 
girls in this school (age-range fourteen to 
eighteen) provided the material for a survey 
of books which had given them the greatest 
pleasure. Each girl could award up to ten 
marks among three fiction books and ten 
among three non-fiction books. Not all of them 
used their full allowance of marks, nor did every 
girl list three titles, since there was no point in 
insincere recommendation. 

The marks awarded for non-fiction reading 
(5,570 among 537 titles) were significantly 
higher than for fiction (4,840 among 510 titles). 
This bears out the impression that in this school 
non-fiction is more popular than fiction. Girls 


entering at fourteen have frequently had little 
experience of non-fiction reading; but in the 
course of the development of their reading 
tastes they forsake light fiction for light non- 
fiction, and tend to rely on the well-established 
authors for their real enjoyment from fiction. 
At the same time, their taste in non-fiction will 
widen: the survey showed that the range of 
subject-appeal was amazingly comprehensive. 
The non-fiction book with the highest award 
was Paul Brickhill’s Reach for the Sky. Here two 
significant psychological needs of the adoles- 
cent girl are satisfied by the account of the 
conquest of disability, with its strong demand 
for the reader’s sympathy, and the description 
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of heroic achievement. Indeed, we could almost 
say that the other books at the top of the list 
merely reflect the appeal of Reach for the Sky. 
There are one or two more war-stories— The 
Wooden Horse and The Tunnel are highly placed, 
while Anne Frank’s Diary makes a tremendous 
appeal to the fourteen- to fifteen-year-olds. 
The second group of very popular books is 
about people with disabilities—spastics, polio 
cases, and the like. The favourite is June 
Opie’s Over My Dead Body, which is written 
without any self-pity and is frequently very 
amusing. Again, such books appeal particu- 
larly to the junior part of the school, but not 
every girl becomes addicted to them—the 
taste is either strong or non-existent. Eventually 
it widens to include books like The Small 
Woman, To Sir, with Love, Sold for Silver, and 
Seven Years Solitary. 

The Biography section received the highest 
percentage of marks (38 per cent.) allotted to 
a whole class, with 156 titles named. Girls 
enjoy reading about philanthropists like Flo- 
rence Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry, Dr. Bar- 
nardo, and Schweitzer. Autobiographies of 
famous actors, artists, writers, and musicians 
are preferred to biographies; the danger of 
excessive subjectivity seems here to be offset 
by the analyses of personal feeling which only 
autobiography can provide. Studies of child- 
hood are enjoyed by the more mature girls, but 
historical biography has a limited appeal. 
Stories of people in unusual circumstances and 
surroundings will foster interest in other sec- 
tions of the library. 

In these sections, also, a personal narrative 
is almost always preferred to the factual 
approach. War-stories, which took second 
place in spite of the comparatively few titles 
listed (40), regularly employ this narrative 
method. These books tend to be read as soon 
as girls enter the school, yet, if the survey had 
not contradicted us, we should have believed 
that the vogue for them was beginning to 
decline. Travel books gained third place, and 
again the personal narrative is popular. The 
highest marks for individual titles in this sec- 
tion went to The Kon-Tiki Expedition and 
Leopard in My Lap. The David Attenborough 
X00 Quest books are very popular, particularly 
with the juniors, many of whom greatly enjoy 
other books on animals like My Dog Rex, the 


story of a police-dog, and First Lady of the See- 
ing Eye, a book about guide-dogs for the blind. 
Significant totals were also awarded to the 
sections on Religion and Literature, and to 
books about careers, children, medicine, 
prisons, under-water diving, the theatre, 
ballet, and art. 

Now, where are the omissions? Books on 
science came off badly; history did not score 
heavily—the chief interest here was in ancient 
history, stimulated, no doubt, by television 
programmes; practical books on sewing, knit- 
ting, gardening, and cooking are obviously 
not favourite books, though they are frequently 
borrowed for reference purposes. The desire 
for information is undoubtedly subordinate to 
narrative interest in non-fiction reading for 
leisure, and such reading is not closely linked 
to the curriculum. It opens windows on the 
world for the adolescent girl, whose range of 
interests seems, in our opinion, much wider 
than it would have been a generation ago. 

We must report, however, that taste in fic- 
tion is conservative. The twelve favourite 
authors were, in order, Nevil Shute, Dickens, 
Hammond Innes, Hardy, Charlotte Bronté, 
Jane Austen, H. G. Wells, Agatha Christie, 
Margaret Mitchell (Gone with the Wind scores 
heavily), John Buchan, George Eliot, and 
Rider Haggard, only two of whom are now 
capable of adding to their reputations! A Town 
like Alice was the most popular individual work, 
while Jane Eyre had an enormous success in the 
junior school. The taste for Hardy usually 
follows the reading of one of the novels during 
class literature periods; Tess and The Wood- 
landers are the two liked best. No individual 
title of Hammond Innes seems to be particu- 
larly favoured; every book had some devotees. 
‘Whodunits’ are popular light reading, but 
they were rarely included as favourite books, 
except for Agatha Christie’s most recent titles, 
Juvenile fiction spread over such a wide range 
of titles that no one author gained a significant 
total, while career-novels, though widely read, 
rarely achieved the status of ‘favourite’ books, 
Historical novels also were awarded few 
marks. Science-fiction is read only to experience 
the genre. Among the classics, the omissions in- 
cluded Henry James and Conrad, Thackeray 
and Scott. 

Many books which have obviously given 
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great enjoyment were not included‘among the 
thousand or so titles named in the survey, 
which showed us, above all, the great varia- 
tion in individual taste, particularly among the 


seniors. We have realized that pleasure from 
books is such a very personal matter that any 
generalization about it must be extremely 
tentative. 


Hampstead Heath 


N the noose of London like a zoo lion it lies 
Toothless, no longer fighting back; the seeds 
Die sterile on stony ground, the wiry grass 
Is tamed by the whips of a generation’s feet 


That grind it closer than the grazing mouths of sheep. 


Only at night, like a man’s unconscious thought, 

The blunt, prehistoric badger with his nursery stripes 
Lumbers between the soot-stained trees with a bear’s gait, 
And an owl, unleashed by the darkness, sends the claw 

Of its cry curving out across night, reaching with its talons 
Into the minds of men. And they toss in sleep, 

Or burrow more deeply in the dark, feeling the cold 

Wind of the savage past blow through their dreams. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


Theatre Notes 


The Ccretaker (Duchess); Rhinoceros (Strand) ; 
The Tiger and the Horse (Queen’s). 

WwW" its all-male cast of three, its enig- 

matic, half-finished remarks, and cryptic 
allusions and silences, Harold Pinter’s The 
Caretaker in some ways recalled Waiting for 
Godot. And it shared, with that play and with 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, a sense of momen- 
tous waiting: waiting for some decisive, ful- 
filling action which, if and when it occurred, 
would resolve for the characters all frustrations 
and irreconcilables. Here, the destitute old 
rapscallion Davies (alias Jenkins) could present 
his credentials and prove his identity—his 
very existence—if only he could retrieve cer- 
tain ‘papers’ mysteriously lodged with a man 


in Sidcup. But the pilgrimage there, perpetually 
promised, never materialized; any more than 
the much-discussed, highly-coloured plans of 
the strange brothers, Aston and Mick, to trans- 
form the derelict top floor of the house the 
younger owned in West London. The resolves 
of these three thus took on the apocalyptic 
quality of myth: standing as the symbol of all 
our procrastinations, our puny attempts to im- 
pose order and pattern upon, and wrest some 
meaning from, the chaotic raw material of 
existence; of the fault we customarily attribute 
to our stars and not the incorrigible fallibility 
of our nature. 

In the outward sense nothing much hap- 
pened in this play, which was set in one 
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dilapidated room—roof leaking into a bucket 
suspended aloft, sacking over the window, and 
a clutter of miscellaneous junk from a rusty, 
disconnected gas-stove to a plaster Buddha. 
The action centred on the attempts of a trucu- 
lent old cadger, rescued after a quarrel in a 
‘caff’, to exploit his benefactor; playing one 
brother off against the other with unscrupulous 
cunning until his opportunist manceuvrings 
became altogether too clever, and landed him 
back in the street. From the very nature of the 
dramatist’s material, and of the experience 
he was attempting to communicate, the play 
seemed to hover for much of the time on the 
brink of some event, or revelation, which never 
crystallized into actuality. This in the earlier 
scenes—until Aston’s long soliloquy clarified 
much and precipitated a mounting pace and 
momentum—kept the audience in a state of 
mystified, and sometimes slightly exasperated, 
expectation. 

Yet the interplay of these characters— 
Davies, blurred and blustering, the abstracted, 
monosyllabic Aston and mockingly quizzical 
Mick—exercised an odd compulsion. Their 
apparently inconsequential dialogue, the im- 
pression of an existence drifting by as desultory 
and directionless as—was the dramatist hint- 
ing ?—that of most human beings, carried the 
impact of authenticity. Donald Pleasence gave 
a virtuoso performance as Davies, bristling 
with cantankerous prejudices and senseless 
rages, contemptible in his opportunism yet 
wholly pathetic in final collapse. Peter Wood- 
thorpe admirably communicated the sinister 
strain of the incalculable in the otherwise 
generous and gentle Aston—off-beam only 
nor’-nor’-west—and Alan Bates, Mick’s jockey- 
ing brusqueness and quirks of savage humour. 

Inconsequentiality and a sense of cross- 
purposes characterized the dialogue in the 
opening scene of Ionesco’s Rhinoceros: a heated 
but inconclusive argument in a saloon bar 
between two friends—the self-righteous John, 
prim with moral rectitude, and the shambling, 
seedy Berenger—further confused by a contra- 
puntal conversation contributed by the other 
Sunday morning drinkers. 

This play, the Orson Welles production of 
which followed its success at the Royal Court 
by transferring to the Strand, has aroused con- 
siderable interest in Paris and Germany. Chal- 
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lenging the ever-increasing uniformity of exis- 
tence, and satirizing the awful power of the herd 
instinct and ultimate impotence of the inde- 
pendent spirit making its futile gesture of pro- 
test, it presented an allegory of the individual’s 
predicament in modern conformist society. 
One by one the inhabitants of Berenger’s home 
town made their voluntary surrender of per- 
sonality by suffering a rhinoceroid transforma- 
tion; each in turn—even the hitherto hardiest 
rebel against the establishment—producing his 
own plausible justification for ‘going over’. 
Unstrung by actually witnessing the metamor- 
phosis of his friend, and with his own forehead 
apprehensively bandaged against the dreaded 
horny eruption, Berenger mourned each fresh 
betrayal as the rhinoceros population grew and, 
from being the abnormal, became the norm. 
Clinging stubbornly to his individuality amid 
the trumpetings of the herd, he was comforted 
by the companionship and promised loyalty of 
the practical, warm-hearted Daisy. But she, 
alas, turning on the ‘telly’, was fatally un- 
nerved by the realization that They had now 
commandeered the B.B.C.; and _ thereafter 
Berenger was left alone in the darkening, de- 
serted room, in a panic of isolation mouthing 
his defiance to the bellows swelling to a stam- 
peding roar outside. 

This parable of the implacable pressure of 
the herd recalled the message of Orwell’s 
Animal Farm (if that was a more narrowly 
political one), The menace of the grunting, 
grotesquely gambolling herd was skilfully 
intensified in this production by the back- 
ground music, which lumbered in an obsessive, 
macabre crescendo as the climax approached 
and not these monsters but man, the dying 
minority, became the curiosity, the freak. Sir 
Laurence Olivier played Berenger with a ner- 
vous, haunted brilliance which rivalled his per- 
formance as Archie Rice in The Entertainer. The 
direction was less sure. The earlier scenes, play- 
ing for easy laughs and turning the characters 
into puppets, failed to arouse any real sympathy 
with these people or their predicament. This 
division of purpose between farcical and seri- 
ous presentation diminished some of the impact 
of a cautionary tale all too relevant today. 

Few dramatists enjoy the distinction of hav- 
ing two plays running simultaneously in the 
West End. A door or two from the Globe, where 
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his historical piece about Sir Thomas More, A 
Man for all Seasons, was having a successful run 
with Paul Scofield in the lead, was to be seen 
Robert Bolt’s The Tiger and the Horse. This was 
a play intensely contemporary in its preoccupa- 
tions; for it was a Nuclear Disarmament peti- 
tion which triggered off the main crises, and was 
the means of testing the degree of involvement 
in life of the main characters. Personal re- 
sponsibility, in both the individual’s daily 
existence and for what happens in the larger 
world around him, was the dominant theme: 
the conflict in the relative wisdom of Blake’s 
tygers of wrath and horses of instruction always 
implicit. Jack Dean, Master of a college at one 
of the older universities, was a man inhabiting 
a private world detached from human heat and 
struggle; a man fundamentally afraid of com- 
mitment. His refusal to sign the petition was 
not merely, nor chiefly, because of the possible 
consequences of such a gesture upon his im- 
minent election as Vice-Chancellor; but because 
he had persuaded himself that nothing—from 
the findings of his astrological researches in 
youth to personal dilemmas or unhappiness 
within members of his own family—could in 
the last resort be of any real importance. Upon 
the imagination of his wife, on the other hand 
—one of ‘those to whom the miseries of the 
world/Are misery, and will not let them rest’— 
the burden of responsibility for the starving in 
Naples, for the effects of radio-activity on those 
still unborn, weighed so huge and heavy that 
it unhinged her mind. Midway between these 
two stood their daughter’s lover: a curiously 
unsympathetic young man, urging the larger 


responsibility of pressing for unconditional 
nuclear disarmament while temperamentally 
disabled from shouldering the more immediate 
personal one of marrying the mother of his 
child. 

Through the anguished violence of the climax, 
and the action through which the Master, 
throwing in his lot with his wife and thereby 
renouncing his future, wholly involved himself 
at last, came the catharsis: a genuine sense of 
release, and resolution of conflict, in the re- 
newed possibility of close contact between 
human beings till now estranged and isolated. 
Robert Bolt is without doubt one of the most 
intelligent and vigorously provocative of our 
younger dramatists. He understands the hearts 
and motivations of people, and how to handle 
these in situations that are essentially dramatic. 
This tense and compelling, often profoundly 
moving, play had the cast it deserved. Sir Mi- 
chael Redgrave’s subtlest and most satisfying 
interpretations of recent years seem to have 
been of academics: in the film of The Browning 
Version, in Hunter’s A Touch of the Sun, and now 
this masterly portrait. The acting of his 
daughter Vanessa is always distinguished by 
a sense of passionate integrity and wholeness of 
absorption in her part; and her performance 
here, as his younger stage daughter, was no 
exception. Catherine Lacey was frighteningly, 
almost intolerably, real as the wife driven, by 
division between loyalty to her husband and to 
her own most deeply felt convictions, to the 
very razor-edge between sanity and madness. 


THESPIS 


To a Lady who Disapproves of Some of My Friends 


HEIR failure is a fact. 
You do not see 
Why, sober, I elect 


Their company. 


You, prim, do not approve 
Of these, nor care 

What blinding wastes of love 
Have led them there. 


a. 


To a Lady who Disapproves of Some of My Friends 


While those you recommend, 
Like you, and me, 
Succeed, and would demand 


Felicity. 


But who can merit grace? 
These have been taught 
(What we but seldom taste, 
Forgiving naught) 


Forgiveness through despair. 


I choose to be 


Instructed by their rare 


Humility. 


PAUL RAMSEY, Jr. 
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Henry Vaughan: Experience and the Tra- 
dition. By Ross Garner. Cambridge 
(Chicago U.P.). 375. 6d. 


A number of recent critical studies of Henry 
Vaughan have tended to emphasize the Her- 
metic element in his work, and to attribute this 
largely to the influence of his twin brother 
Thomas (described by Anthony 4 Wood as ‘a 
great chymist, a noted son of the fire, an experi- 
mental philosopher’). It is true that there are 
striking parallels between passages from the 
writings of Thomas Vaughan—the author of 
alchemical and mystical treatises under the 
pseudonym of Eugenius Philalethes—and such 
poems by his brother as Regeneration, Resurrec- 
tion and Immortality, Corruption, Cock-crowing, and 
Vanity of Spirit. Dr. Garner, however, argues 
in this excellent and scholarly study that Henry 
Vaughan did not subscribe to Hermetic beliefs. 
In Chapter III, ‘Hermeticism in Vaughan: 
Attitude or Metaphor?’, he affirms that ‘the 
almost universal assumption of closeness 
between the two brothers is not supported 
by the little evidence there is on the subject’; 
and points out that after childhood and 
adolescence they were so much out of touch 
that Henry ‘in 1673 did not know where 
Thomas was buried, nor did he know how long 


Thomas had been at Oxford or what degree he 
had taken’. Hermeticism exercised so powerful 
and pervasive an attraction for the seven- 
teenth-century mind (the work of Donne and 
Sir Thomas Browne, to cite only two examples, 
abounds in allusions to ‘elixirs’, ‘tinctures’, 
‘essences’, ‘influences’, and ‘signatures’) that 
there is really little need to seek a specific 
influence on Henry by Thomas Vaughan. 

Vaughan’s poems do, in fact, carry far 
more echoes of Herbert, and of biblical lan- 
guage and allusion, than references to Hermetic 
notions. Dr. Garner convincingly demonstrates 
that he uses such terms and ideas as no more 
than a convenient source of apt analogy and 
telling image, in an age when these would be 
readily appreciated and understood. A detailed 
scrutiny of two poems, Regeneration and Resur- 
rection and Immortality, leads him to the conclu- 
sion that Hermeticism does not really reinforce 
the Christian allegory of the spiritual journey 
in the first; and that Resurrection and Immortality 
‘is not a Hermetic poem with a Christian twist 
but a Christian poem in which Christian dogma 
is experienced as an analogy to a natural 

rocess’. 

That Vaughan did not concur with the Her- 
metic view of matter as intrinsically evil is clear 
from his frank and constant delight in Nature: 


he 
: 
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not for its own sake, but as demonstrating the 
power and love of God whose ‘glory through 
the world dost drive’. For Vaughan all creation 
actively proclaimed His ‘wondrous Method’: 


There’s not a Spring, 
Or Leafe but hath his Morning-hymn; Each 
Bush 
And Oak doth know J AM. 
(Rules and Lessons) 


Visible, finite beauty was, to Vaughan, a bridge 
to the invisible, infinite, and transcendent one 
it symbolizes. As Dr. Garner puts it: “Vaughan 
was a passionate believer in the symbolical 
validity of the world of nature.’ He devotes an 
illuminating chapter to ‘Immanence: Vaughan 
as the Poet of Nature’; as well as to the vein 
which forms a marked contrast in Vaughan’s 
work to his joyous awareness of God’s pervasive 
presence in creation. In this mood of weary 
distaste for human life, Vaughan saw earthly 
existence as a 
sad captivity, 
This leaden state, which men miscal 
Being and life, but is dead thrall 
( The Ass) ; 


and not only as bondage, but banishment from 
a home for which man for ever pines: 


He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows 
where, 
He sayes it is so far 
That he hath quite forgot how to go there. 
(Man) 


For this exile from grace Vaughan blamed the 
‘black self-wil’ and ‘hard, stonie heart’ of ‘the 
mule, unruly man’, which have alienated him 
from God. This is well brought out; and a con- 
sideration of Vaughan as a poet of religious 
experience ends this stimulating and well- 
documented volume. MARGARET WILLY 


Shelley: His Thought and Work. By Des- 
MOND Kinc-HELE. Macmillan. 42s. 
Selected Criticism, 1916-1957. J. Mmp.e- 
TON Murry. Chosen and introduced by 
RicwarD Regs. Oxford. 30s. 
‘It is unfortunate’, wrote A. N. Whitehead, 
‘that Shelley’s critics have . . . so little of Shelley 
in their mentality’: of his love of science which 


‘symbolizes to him joy, and peace, and illu- 
mination’, Whitehead might have welcomed 
a study by a Cambridge graduate in mathe- 
matics whose work and writing have hitherto 
been concerned with guided missiles and earth 
satellites. Certainly, with all the controversy 
which surrounds Shelley, it is refreshing to 
read someone who can write innocently of ‘a 
fine compromise between the language of con- 
versation and the language of poetry’; of 
literary plagiarizing (‘there is no disgrace in 
doing so, in moderation’); of inspiration (‘a 
red rag to those who like everything explained’) 
—refreshing, but not very instructive. 

Mr. King-Hele has written a series of care- 
ful, pedestrian commentaries on the poems and 
prose writings, arranged them chronologically 
in a sketchy biographical framework, and 
appended to each his critical comments. It is 
in this last respect that he chiefly fails. His 
scientific approach yields facts about cloud 
formation, the weather at Windsor, the com- 
parative heights of the Caspian and Black 
Seas, and judgements that an esoteric idea 
in Prometheus Unbound ‘may prove practical in 
space travel’ and that there is in the Ode to the 
West Wind ‘a tough core of exact science— 
chiefly aerodynamics, astronomy, botany, 
hydrodynamics and meteorology’. But when it 
comes to counting 147 compound adjectives 
in Prometheus Unbound or writing of ‘choruses 
of spirits, who seem quite at home with the 
rhyme-scheme abbachddcbeefg ffhhgit’, one feels 
that his criticism is a little too ‘practical’. He 
has read his authorities—even those whom he 
calls ‘the debunkers of the ’twenties’—and 
quotes extensively from them. But he so far 
fails to understand the case against Shelley 
that his advocacy carries little weight. Symp- 
tomatic of his literary judgement are the fre- 
quent but no less unexpected appearances of 
W. S. Gilbert, on one occasion in the company 
of Milton and Dickens. 

But it would be unfair to suggest that this 
book has nothing to offer. It is addressed to 
‘readers who have no special knowledge of the 
subject’, and as such it is an informative if 
insufficiently selective guide. Further, its 
emphasis on Shelley’s scientific interests sheds 
new light on several dark places and allows 
Mr. King-Hele an exultant whoop over 
Dr. Leavis. One may speculate on how very 
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different the book might have been if its author 
had read English at Cambridge. It is quite pos- 
sible it would never have been written, and 
that would have been some slight loss. 

If sympathy with his subject be the criterion, 
what a brilliant and often provoking critic 
was the late John Middleton Murry! He 
believed with Samuel Butler that, to preserve 
the spirit of an author, you should not skin him, 
stuff him, and set him up in a case, but eat 
him, digest him, and let him live in you. The 
merits and dangers of this method can be seen 
most clearly in Keats and Shakespeare, in which 
Murry would seem to live in Keats no less than 
Keats in Murry. But however confusing might 
be at times the method of his criticism, its 
aim, like Arnold’s, was ‘a determination of 
what is good for men’; and, like Arnold, he 
communicated an experience—sensitive, intelli- 
gent, distinctive—to the life of his generation. 

It would be easy to equal though difficult to 
better Sir Richard Rees’s selection from Murry’s 
criticism. Its range and quality are illustrated 
by an early study of Crime and Punishment, an 
essay on Metaphor, a perceptive fragment on 
Proust (written when only the first four parts 
of A la Recherche had appeared), and studies of 
Spenser, Lessing, and Whitman. Most of the 
heroes he espoused—Rousseau, Keats, Shake- 
speare, Spinoza, Goethe—have their place; 
though of the two writers with whose lives he 
was most deeply involved, D. H. Lawrence is 
poorly represented, and Katherine Mansfield, 
somewhat surprisingly, does not appear. 

One of the most valuable functions of the 
recent biography of Murry by Mr. F. A. Lea 
was to show a consistency and continual 
development in what someone has called the 
‘Murry-go-round’ of his thought. Now this new 
selection from the best of Murry’s criticism 
will do much to place him beyond the reach of 
his detractors. TIMOTHY ROGERS 


Image and Experience. By Granam Houcu. 
Duckworth. 21s. 

Scepticism and Poetry: An Essay on the 
Poetic Imagination. By D. G. JAmes. 
Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


Mr. Hough’s lectures, not all correlated or 
of equal merit, range over Byron and Lawrence, 


Ruskin and Roger Fry, Conrad and George 
Moore; with a rather academic examination of 
the tenets and forebears of Anglo-American 
‘Free Verse’, and an acutely discriminating 
analysis of the relation of Psychoanalysis to 
Literary Interpretation; but the long, open- 
ing section on “The Literary Revolution’ is 
brilliant, and worth all the rest. 

‘The Literary Revolution’ is that of the 
Imagist school of the ’20s, with their Symbolist 
heritage: Pound, Eliot, and such prose writers 
as Joyce and Wyndham Lewis who adopt an 
analogous impressionistic technique. There 
have been many attempts to get to grips with 
‘modern poetry’, but nearly all have been 
partisan: indiscriminately lauding the new 
techniques at the expense of the old, or openly 
derisive of them. Mr. Hough’s is one of the 
first to analyse the essential characteristics of 
the movement, to account for its genesis, to 
discriminate between the permanent and the 
perishable in it, and to estimate its effect on 
the poetry of the future and its place in the 
English tradition. 

If Mr. Hough finally comes down against 
the new movement, it is on the grounds of its 
failure to sustain the interest of Johnson’s ‘com- 
mon reader’; and not because he feels it was 
bad in itself, or other than inevitable in the 
circumstances of its time. The purpose of his 
analysis is not condemnatory, and the stage is 
now set for a longer, more discriminating and 
objective study of modern poetry than has pre- 
viously been possible. 

Hitherto, the order of poetry had been one 
of events, showing causal connexion, or of 
thoughts, showing logical connexion. The new 
tradition invoked ‘another kind of logic, a logic 
of emotions that works in its own way, and is 
supposed to be especially suitable for poetry’. 
As instances of major work in the new genre 
he cites The Waste Land, the Cantos, and the 
Portrait of the Artist—‘development presented 
by an unrelated series of scenes or shots’. The 
weaknesses of this technique have been obscured 
by ‘the unity of emotional effect’ distracting 
‘attention from the logical discontinuity, the 
extraordinary rhetorical diversity . . . not a 
method at all, but the negation of method’, Its 
supporters ‘play down the importance of total 
communicated meaning—the meaning that 
can only be conveyed through structure’, Yet 
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the influence of this poetry on our time is 
negligible: ‘If the young man of 1840 was dif- 
ferent from the young man of 1800, the main 
reasons were Wordsworth and Byron. If the 
young man of 1940 was different from the 
young man of 1g00, the main reasons were 
Freud and Marx.’ 

His sober conclusion needs to be quoted in 
full: ‘All we can say is that some of the most 
brilliant poetic innovations of the most original 
poetic talents of our day are probably inimit- 
able and unrepeatable. They cannot be de- 
veloped any farther, and they have been of a 
kind from which it is very difficult to learn. 
Yet they cannot be forgotten or ignored. This 
I believe is the difficult situation that poetry 
finds itself in to-day.’ 

Scepticism and Poetry is, in one aspect, a very 
significant book: raising the whole question of 
the boundaries of the field of literary criticism 
and separating it from the important, but quite 
different, fields of moral philosophy, Christian 
apologetics, and the exploration of the nature 
of man. But just because it fails to maintain 
these distinctions, and because its style is un- 
necessarily repetitive, it is not possible to give 
it an unqualified welcome. 

It contains a fine summary of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, and has some excellent things to 
say of the imaginative objectification of the 
self in lyric poetry. It is, however, an unrevised 
reprint of a 1937 publication, and shows many 
signs of its date. To take only the Keats section: 
it pays tribute to Middleton Murry’s work 
(while showing scant respect to his theories) 
but none to Robert Gittings’s The Living Year 
(1954); and Dr. James’s commentary on the 
end of Ode to a Grecian Urn must have been 
modified had he had the opportunity of reading 
Dr. Bowra’s study in The Romantic Imagination 
(1950). Yet it is the section on Shakespeare’s 
plays that gives us, perhaps, the greatest cause 
for misgiving. One would have thought that to 
speak of ‘Shakespeare’s time of crisis’ was out- 
moded; though it is novel to be told ‘it came 
with a shock for which he was totally unpre- 
pared’, But it is more than novel, it is positively 
eccentric, to say that the tragedies ‘do not 
indeed bring us reconciliation or acceptance’, 
and that the ‘last plays are tortured by a sense 
of inexpressiveness and failure’. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Human Values in the Poetry of Robert 
Frost. By Greorce W. Nircu. Cam- 
bridge (Duke U.P.). 40s. 


Wordsworth and Schelling. By E. D. 
Hirscu, Jr. Oxford (Yale U.P.). 32s. 


The Imagination as a Means of Grace. 
By Ernest Lee Tvuveson. Cambridge 
(California U.P.). 40s. 


A poem ‘begins in delight and ends in wis- 
dom’, observed Robert Frost in the preface to 
his Collected Poems. ‘It begins in delight, . . . it 
runs a course of lucky events, and ends in a 
clarification of life—not necessarily a great 
clarification, such as sects and cults are founded 
on, but a momentary stay against confusion.’ 
Mr. Nitchie’s main complaint in his engross- 
ing study of Human Values in the Poetry of Robert 
Frost is that Frost’s clarifications of life are 
seldom anything more than momentary stays 
against confusion; that, however significant his 
poetry may be, he is unable to offer an em- 
bodied vision of man and unwilling to commit 
himself to any ‘clear and final statement of why 
man ts and of what he is supposed to do about 
it’. This seems to be a somewhat excessive 
demand to make of a poet and one wonders 
just how many poets of the present age succeed 
in satisfying Mr. Nitchie’s requirements. How- 
ever, a critic is free to choose whatever approach 
to poetry he finds expedient to his purpose, or 
to isolate particular features for systematic 
examination; and there can be little doubt 
that the volume under review will prove a use- 
ful aid to the understanding of Frost’s philo- 
sophical outlook, and hence of his poetry. Yet 
a properly balanced assessment of any poet’s 
work must take into account not only the moral 
and intellectual value of the ideas embodied in 
the work, but the way in which those ideas 
have been expressed and, most important of all, 
how successful the results are—as poetry. It is 
true that Mr. Nitchie emphasizes the fact that 
he is concerned with the ethical and philo- 
sophical convictions implicit in Frost’s poems, 
not with the poetry as such, and he admits that 
he judges strictly in terms of his own convic- 
tions, but he presses his conclusions beyond the 
limits he has himself prescribed. ‘Frost’s work as 
a whole’, he says, pronouncing judgement, ‘can- 
not finally pass certain tests to which literature 
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may legitimately be submitted and which 
great literature must pass.’ Nevertheless, when 
he confines his attention to his chosen field of 
study, Mr. Nitchie is a competent and reward- 
ing guide. 

The authors of Wordsworth and Schelling and 
The Imagination as a Means of Grace are both con- 
cerned with the origins of nineteenth-century 
romanticism and, like Mr. Nitchie, concentrate 
upon the philosophical aspects of their subject. 
If, recognizing that the ‘disciplines’ of poetry 
and philosophy follow their ‘own special laws 
and conventions’, they avoid passing judge- 
ment on the former based on evidence derived 
from the latter, they both tend at times to 
obscure their points by the mass of abstractions 
they put forward in support of their separate 
theses. 

Mr. Hirsch, whose favourite word of the 
moment appears to be Weltanschauung (since he 
drags it into his text on every possible occasion), 
is a good deal more at fault in this respect than 
Mr. Tuveson. The case he endeavours, rather 
laboriously, to present is that nineteenth- 
century romanticism was a ‘unitary and inter- 
national movement’ occurring simultaneously 
in England and western Europe. Other scholars 
have, of course, remarked upon the corre- 
spondences between Wordsworth’s poetry and 
German philosophy. Following up the clues 
thus provided, Mr. Hirsch sets out to demon- 
strate how close this affinity was by isolating 
for study the ideas common to Wordsworth’s 
early poetry and Schelling’s philosophical 
work of the same period, whilst insisting that 
neither could have acted as a direct influence 
upon the other. 

Mr. Tuveson, developing a different though 
not necessarily conflicting line of argument, 
and covering a much wider ground, maintains 
that romanticism emerged as the principle of 
reality was transferred to the subjective mind, 
when ‘nature came to be understood as a 
moral teacher and imagination as a means of 
grace’. To substantiate this theory, he traces 
romantic attitudes back to what he considers 
to be their true source in the revolutionary 
changes in scientific, religious, and philoso- 
phical thought of the late seventeenth century. 
This involves him in a penetrating discussion of 
the ideas of Newton, Shaftesbury, and Locke, 
with a few shrewd glances at Addison, Fuseli, 


and others, and throws fresh light on the begin- 
nings of Symbolism. HOWARD SERGEANT 


Arthurian Triptych. By Moor- 
MAN. Cambridge (California U.P.). 28s. 


The Symbolic Rose. By BARBARA SEWARD. 
Oxford (Columbia U.P.). 4os. 


The Owl and the Nightingale. By WALTER 
KaurMann. Faber. 30s. 


For all its involved gadgetry, American criti- 
cism possesses breadth and scope. These are 
perspectives singularly lacking in current 
British criticism. The ‘Scrutiny’ School has 
narrowed down the focus of judgement in 
English critical writing. The gain in concentra- 
tion is a loss in terms of comparison; the day 
of wide generalities is over. 

Not so in America, however, where the rami- 
fying vastness of a theme is a challenge to the 
bright new shining equipment with which the 
critic, over there, sets out. In English literary 
fashion, myth is suspect—trailing after it, as it 
were, echoes of the Neo-Apocalyptics; but in 
the United States one critic has noticed ‘the 
rush to get on the Myth Bandwagon’ as a major 
trend in criticism. 

The three writers here are American. Mr. 
Moorman’s Arthurian Triptych is an attempt to 
trace and assess the treatment of ‘mythic 
materials in Charles Williams, C. S, Lewis, 
and T. S. Eliot’. After an introductory chapter 
in which he expounds the function of myth— 
a way of presenting, sacramentally, a vision of 
man and the universe in which metaphor 
and object possess equal validity—he goes on to 
summarize the mythical content in the histori- 
cal versions of the story. Mr. Moorman’s next, 
and longest, chapter deals with Arthurian 
myth in the prose and verse of Charles Wil- 
liams. Here, he argues persuasively for the 
poet’s insertion of his ideas of ‘Exchange, 
Beatrician love, and the Ways of Affirmation 
and Rejection’ into his theme. But intriguing 
though Taliessin in Logres may be, the majority 
of readers will probably feel that Williams 
accorded these ideas clearer treatment in his 
prose supernatural thrillers. 

The ‘theological’ fantasy-fiction of C. S. 
Lewis is next examined. Lewis, as Mr. Moor- 
man notes, uses only a portion of the Arthurian 
story, and this he transforms completely. 
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According to ancient belief, the King, sleeping 
in Avalon, would wake and fight when Eng- 
land lay in danger. Lewis imagines that hour 
has now come, and that the country is divided 
in a half-secret conflict between the remnant of 
the Round Table and its descendants and the 
heirs of the Industrial and Scientific Revolu- 
tion. The former group stand for a religious 
chivalric attitude to life, and the second for the 
modern world’s technical secularism. 

A penultimate chapter treats of the myth of 
the Fisher-King in The Waste Land—an image 
of sexual and psychic sterility. There are, of 
course, other references to Arthurian matter in 
the poem; but some may question the inclusion 
of Eliot in this thematic triptych. 

Not myth, but symbol, constitutes Barbara 
Seward’s theme in her study of the rose in 
European writing, in which she notes the 
changes through which the flower has passed 
in its emblematic life. In classical literature, as 
she observes, the rose is primarily a literal blos- 
som and partakes of symbolic over-tones only 
through association. The rose, which in Greek 
and Roman poetry signified sexual love, be- 
comes in the Middle Ages an embodying man- 
dorla of God or romance. In the nineteenth 
century the flower comes to stand (in the Ger- 
man Romantics and French Symbolists) for a 
personal transcendental vision or ideal (one 
thinks of Novalis and his quest for the blue 
rose). 

Half of this critical book of the rose is taken 
up with the symbolic fortunes of the flower in 
contemporary literature, and a bevy of treat- 
ments are examined, with the stress falling on 
those of Yeats, Lawrence, Eliot, and Joyce. 

The Owl and the Nightingale is one of those 
books whose virtues are incidental to their 
theme. Sub-titled ‘From Shakespeare to Exis- 
tentialism’, it skips from philosophy—regarded 
as style—to poetry—regarded as thought. Its 
author is himself Associate Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Princeton, and on the whole is better 
acquainted with Minerva’s pet than with the 
bird of song. But the merits of this work come 
from the insights of its author’s intellectual 
malice. Not for nothing is Prof. Kaufmann 
a bit of a _ neo-Nietzschean. Writing on 
Jaspers and Heidegger, he is mischievously 
illuminating. Like his master, there is a touch 
of Harlequin about this author. Both Rilke and 


Nietzsche proclaimed the need of living danger- 

ously. Prof. Kaufmann is their disciple: he 

burns his boats, and holds no ‘safe’ opinions. 
DEREK STANFORD 


The Elements of Drama. By J. L. Sryan. 
Cambridge. 255. 


The Living Theatre. By Exmer Rice. 
Heinemann. 


Playgoing as an activity is so full of dis- 
appointments that few of us would persevere 
with it seriously unless there were books about 
the theatre to refresh us. Both Mr. Styan’s and 
Mr. Rice’s are addressed directly to playgoers. 
Mr. Styan would probably call himself an adult 
student of acted drama: he is now Staff Tutor 
in Literature and Drama in the Department of 
Adult Education at Hull University. Mr. Rice 
speaks as the author of many plays and as a 
founding member of a guild of dramatist 
producers, the Playwrights’ Company. He de- 
scribes this book as a synthesis of lectures de- 
livered some two years ago before the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences of New York Uni- 
versity and of the discussions arising out of 
them. 

Mr. Styan here deals with a single aspect of 
the art of the theatre, namely with the play 
itself, and with that only in its final form as a 
published ‘text’. Mr. Rice for his part is con- 
cerned with an author’s ‘script’, and with what 
happens to it from the time it first takes shape 
to that of its acceptance or rejection by an 
audience; and not with this alone, but also 
with the economics and the professional struc- 
ture and organization of the theatre. This in- 
volves him in giving a short survey of its history 
in China, Japan, Western Europe and Russia, 
and a much more detailed one of its history in 
the United States. 

The historical sections covering the Old 
World form a poor introduction to the book. 
They read as though to him it felt strange and 
rather absurd to be discussing with his audience 
things that exist no longer or that, like the 
theatre in the Far East and U.S.S.R., are not 
to be influenced by the attitudes and opinions 
of outsiders. Both Mr. Rice’s argument and his 
actual writing become closer when his historical 
sketch of the theatre in his own country merges 
with an analysis of conditions now obtaining. 
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He tells two long stories well: those of the 
Federal Theatre Project of the 1930s and of the 
eventual production in New York of his play 
Street Scene after its refusal by four leading 
managements beginning with the Theatre 
Guild. But in general this task of making the 
workings of the American theatre better under- 
stood by actual and potential members of its 
audience seems to have been discharged by 
him as though it were a professional duty and 
little else. 

It is harder to be clear about Mr. Styan’s 
intentions. Having ‘announced’ his theme, he 
allows it to become submerged in the course of 
his writing, so that a re-statement of it would 
hardly suggest what kind of book this study of 
dramatic dialogue is or the reasons why several 
parts of it are delightful. But its trend may be 
gathered from a sentence in Part I, the title of 
which is “The Dramatic Score’: 


‘We listen to character A and we listen to 
character B but what we assimilate as the 
effect of the passage between them is a fer- 
tium aliquid, something the author is saying 
that we apprehend only as a result of the 
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fusion of the two character-statements like 
the notes of a musical harmony.’ 


Mr. Styan’s chief preoccupation is with this 
tertium aliquid in drama, but it remains implicit, 
is scarcely brought to the surface again, and 
therefore does not give unity to the complete 
book. The book indeed lacks unity. We realize 
only on turning back that in all the scenes from 
thirty different plays examined, Mr. Styan has 
in fact concentrated on ‘character statements’, 
on their ‘fusion’, and on its ‘result’, without, let 
us add, having recourse to musical analogies 
when defining the special ‘harmony’ that a 
particular dramatist creates. 

His style is flexible. The texture of his writing 
here ‘stretches’ easily to accommodate a men- 
tion of some secondary matter like Brecht’s 
theory of alienation, and it comfortably ‘con- 
tains’ such a long, substantial disquisition as 
that on King Lear’s first encounter with the 
disguised Edgar. His study of ‘the intimations 
of something about ourselves’, which that 
scene in Shakespeare offers to him, actually 
constitutes the richest passage of criticism in 
the book. JULIAN HALL 


Sing a Song of Sixpence 


ING a song of sixpence 
Or sing no song at all— 
A thread of flowers for nakedness, 


A lifted cup, a wall 


Around the penniless. 


Sing about the breaking 

Of pre-historic tides 

Across to-morrow’s hidden stones, 
A just, new sun waking 

On bright and vanished bones. 


Draw a song from sadness 

And sing it out to all; 

The want of bread must have a sound 
Right as the rainy fall, 

Rough as a ragged hound. 


Sing a Song of Sixpence 


Sing a high Hosanna 

For walking, talking stars, 

For miracle that steps the blood 
Up starting through its bars, 
To follow on the flood. 


Sing a song of sixpence 

Or sing no song at all. 

Unearth the little cheerful noise 
Of wholeness growing tall 
Among the first of joys. 


ELIZABETH COTTLE 
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ONG admired by his fellow writers, the work 
LE of Edwin Muir, now collected in a single 
volume, should ensure for its author a perma- 
nent reputation as one of the best poets of his 
time. There is nothing trivial, slipshod, or sen- 
sational in this volume; on the contrary, there 
is much that is profound, compassionate, and 
imaginatively revealing. Muir reached matur- 
ity early. Admittedly, he developed, but slowly 
and quietly, to match his reputation. Not one 
of these poems but has a hard core of thought 
to give it substance. A Scot of Scots, he found 
philosophical speculation congenial to him; yet 
his imagery is so bold and so appropriate that 
his verse is wholly devoid of any suggestion of 
aridity. His use of language is comparatively 
simple; but again and again—particularly in 
his lyrics—one is impressed by its felicity. In 
a better-ordered world the name of this sober, 
reflective poet would be held in general honour. 
As things are, his work requires to be sought 
out, and great is the reward for anyone discern- 
ing enough to do so. 

Some of Edwin Muir’s best poems are in 
ballad-form; so, too, are Robin Skelton’s. His 
new collection ratifies the high opinion ex- 
pressed in these columns of his previous book, 
Third Day Lucky. Like Muir, also, he is con- 
spicuous for his resourceful employment of 
symbol and imagery. Assured, vigorous, and 
skilful in his use of traditional forms which he 
makes his own by reason of his highly in- 


dividual talent, Mr. Skelton captures his 
reader’s attention from the outset, and keeps 
it engaged—in fact, absorbed—to the end. 

Lawrence Durrell’s reputation as a poet 
rests mainly on his gift for the evocation of 
places, principally in the Middle East. Less 
lapidary than Flecker, he no less successfully 
suggests the glare and heat, the sense of anti- 
quity, and the exotic appeal of his favourite 
region. His volume of Collected Poems de- 
monstrates that he is more than a romantic 
poet of place. He possesses a gift for sardonic 
reflection and for satire strongly laced with wit. 
He is a sophisticated writer, equally accom- 
plished in prose and verse. Yet it is his talent for 
presenting the essence of a scene or situation in 
a few cunning phrases that remains his out- 
standing characteristic—as witness the first 
lines of his poem The Parthenon: 


Put it more simply: say the city 

Swam up here swan-like to the shallows, 
Or whiteness from an overflowing jar 
Settled into this grassy violet space, 
Theorem for three hills... . 


Mr. Auden’s new book is faintly disappoint- 
ing, giving the impression that he is marking 
time. This may partly be due to the fact that 
he has seen fit to include a number of cleri- 
hews and limericks, only a few of which merit 
preservation. In the middle of his volume are 
several pages of prose reflections which he calls 
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Dichtung und Wahrheit (An Unwritten Poem). In 
these Mr. Auden unlocks his heart; otherwise, 
he writes with his accustomed brilliance, it is 
true, but less from his heart than from his 
head, Remembering the excellence of his pre- 
vious volume, The Shield of Achilles, one hopes 
that his present lack of progress is no more than 
transitory. 

Ted Hughes is a poet of terse, abrupt, con- 
centrated statement. He has a gift for vivid and 
violent imagery, not unlike that of Dylan 
Thomas. He feels and thinks passionately; he 
has a fervent imagination; and he exercises 
masterly control over his frequently eruptive 
material. He is, in short, a poet of major poten- 
tialities, whose progress will be watched with 
eager interest. 

Ronald Duncan, who has an established 
reputation as a playwright, is now making 
another as a poet. He writes as vehemently as 
Mr. Hughes, although he lacks the latter’s 
depth of imaginative perception. His diction is 
tougher and more colloquial—as when he says 
of his beloved: 


Any man might miss 
Your lips or thighs, but I 
Miss the slut, the shrew in you; 
And hate this quiet peace which lacks 
your nasty tongue, 
Bored with my bed too big without your 
bum. 


He is, fortunately, not always as crudely bu- 
colic as this. There is, indeed, a vein of simple 
lyricism in his verse which is the more attractive 
as it contrasts so markedly with his other man- 
ner of writing. 

Originally published in 1933 and now re- 
printed, Wyndham Lewis’s satire in four 
parts is an indictment of industrial society, and 
a plea for emancipation from its fetters and for 
the development of vigorous individual life. 
Save for the Envoi, it is written in loose rhymed 
couplet form, and is a noisy, slangy production 
which makes diverting reading. It is not verse 
which will attract the purist—the frequent false 
rhymes set one’s teeth on edge. Nevertheless, 
the sheer dynamic energy of this poem—if so 
it deserves to be called—carries the author 
through innumerable errors of taste and tech- 
nique to a typically defiant conclusion. 

The latest instalment of Ezra Pound’s 
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‘Cantos’ is as idiosyncratic as ever. Whether this 
work is, as his admirers claim, a poetic achieve- 
ment of the highest magnitude, or whether it is 
a protracted farrago of nonsense, posterity must 
be left to decide. A provisional assessment sug- 
gests that such a passage as the following (by 
no means the least lucid) : 


& if contrary shall be undone 
this nient tenus 
and read per an, deux foits 
twice a year 
mises ne prises «> 1272 
raised into precedent 25 
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cannot possibly be regarded as poetry by any 
criterion so far acknowledged. 

The publication of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
final volume of vere will remind older readers 
of the enthusiasm“which greeted the appear- 
ance of Gitarjali.ame The Crescent Moon prior to 
the First World War. Tagore became the sub- 
ject of a cult, one fostered by both Rothenstein 
and Yeats, the latter of whom derived frequent 
inspiration from Tagore’s somewhat nebulous 
mystical philosophy. It is doubtful whether 
there will be any great revival of interest in his 
work today. Much of his thought derived from 
Plotinus, finding expression in melodious free 
verse which is often repetitive. 

Previous mention has been made of the 
scintillating talent Dudley Fitts displays in his 
translations of the Greek classics. Ladies’ Day is 
a striking example of the wit, gaiety, and erudi- 
tion for which he is noted—qualities which 
make all other translations seem dully pedes- 
trian. This is a small hilarious masterpiece, 
which should prove irrestible on or off the stage. 

The third Guinness Book of Poetry consists 
of some seventy poems selected by the panel of 
judges for the Guinness Poetry Award from all 
verse published for the first time in the British 
Isles between July 1958 and June 1959. The 
result is a comprehensive cross-section of con- 
temporary poetry, which in itself makes this 
volume important and interesting. As well as 
poems by established writers, there are 
examples of the work of such promising new- 
comers as Patricia Beer, John Fuller, and 
Jeremy Brooks. On the whole, the contribu- 
tions by the better-known poets are not parti- 
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cularly impressive, with the exception of Edwin 
Muir’s Impersonal Calamity, E. J. Scovell’s Agno- 
stic, and Philip Larkin’s The Whitsun Weddings. 
Nevertheless, by comparison with a similar 
volume of a decade ago, one cannot but be 
struck by the high general competence of this 
volume, and of the sober, mature experience 
which so frequently finds expression in its pages. 
Mr. Reeves has done well to bring together 
142 songs and fragments of English traditional 
verse, and to furnish his collection with an in- 
formative introduction and copious notes. This 
book is in series with The Idiom of the People, 
which consists of a collection of folk-songs made 
by the late Cecil Sharp, and is complementary 
to it. This is a beguiling volume, running the 
gamut of human emotions. It speaks of a pas- 
toral and maritime England of a vanished age 
—such an England as Cobbett and the young 
Hardy knew. All is as simple as it is tunable, 
and many of these artless pieces haunt the 
memory when more pretentious verse slides 
into oblivion. RALPH LAWRENCE 


Books noticed above: 


Collected Poems, 1921-1958, by Epwin Murr. Faber. 
255. 

Begging the Dialect, by Rosin Skecton. Oxford. 155. 

Collected Poems, by Lawrence Faber. 
215. 

Homage to Clio, by W. H. Aupen. Faber. 125. 6d. 

Lupercal, by Tep Hucues. Faber. 125. 6d. 

The Solitudes, by RONALD Duncan. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

One-Way Song, by WyNDHAM LEwt1s, with a foreword 
by T. S. Exior. Methuen. 155. 

Thrones, Cantos 96-109, by Ezra Pounp. Faber. 18s. 
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Wings of Death, the last poems of RABINDRANATH 
Tacorg, translated from the Bengali by Auro- 
BINDO BOSE, with a foreword by Professor GILBERT 
Murray, O.M. Murray. 75. 6d. 

Ladies’ Day of Aristophanes, translated by DupLey 
Frits. Faber. 155. 

The Guinness Book of Poetry 3: 1958-59. Putnam. 
tos. 6d. 

The Everlasting Circle, English traditional verse, 
edited with an introduction and notes by JAMEs 
Reeves, from the manuscripts of S. Baring-Gould, 
H. E. D. Hammond, and George B. Gardiner. 
Heinemann. 255. 
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Barbara, Martyr and Saint, by Joun HorrMan. Guild 
Press. 125. 6d. 

Coastline, by S. Gortey Putr. Hugh Evelyn. 
75. 6d. (paper). 

Hope is the Window, by A. I. C. Hamme. P. R. Mac- 
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Metrical Musings, by S. L. Goopman. 
Maclaren. 
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Tatum; Farrago, by D. J. Lockwoop; Poems in 
Transit, by Davip Tipton; The Loaded Trees, by 
Sruart Hoskins. 35. each (paper). Shadow 
Pantomime, by Rosemary Baz.ey. 35. 6d. Green 
Blood, by Susan Giyn; The Talisman, by Nico- 
DEMUS. 55. each. Outposts Publications, Dul- 
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The Faber Book of Modern Verse, edited by MicHAEL 
Roserts, revised by ANNE Riper. Faber paper- 
covered Editions. 7s. 6d. 

The Lake Surface, by Kesey MAuix. Surge Publica- 
tions, New Delhi. 


The West Riding 


the surface, bringing skill to bear, 

ey wrote in stone a scar across the stone, 
Rephrased disorder with their monuments. 

Mining soft valley-soil they left alone 

High moors with rock-crops spreading beyond sight: 
Wires trek on poles, all that is planted there 

As tenuous trade-links between settlements. 
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Sunk below the clarity of height, 

The city drowns beneath a fog’s calm sea. 
Towers and pinnacles above this tide 

Suggest a lost Atlantis; legendary 

And drowned Jerusalem, slipped from the light, 
Which Blake remembered though he never saw 
Nor found rebuilt to be a people’s guide. 


Below the level 6f one mystic’s awe 

The fires die out, leaving their soot engrained 
Upon the blackened stones, beneath the discs 

Of all the muffled noons whose pale light stained. 
For what was ritual there is now a law; 

For incense at the moment of a prayer, 

Smoke rising slowly from tall obelisks. 


DONALD THOMAS 
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ONTRARY to common usage it is at the 

end and not at the beginning of his book 
that Robert Ellrodt explains its origin and its 
purpose. He felt that a revaluation of both the 
Platonic and the Neoplatonic influences on 
Spenser’s philosophy was overdue; that there 
had been over-statement and misinterpreta- 
tion; and that ‘source-hunting’ had been pur- 
sued to excess. Without rejecting out of hand 
more rigid theories of Platonic infiltration, or 
the suggested confluences of Lucretius and 
Empedocles, Castiglione and Calvin, in the 
main stream of the poet’s thought, he is con- 
vinced, and will convinge many of his readers, 
that the dominant factor was the Neo-platonism 
of the Renaissance. He points out that by 
choosing to emphasize ‘the most traditional 
and least metaphysical aspect of the Platonic 
philosophy of love’ Spenser has demonstrated 
‘how near in spirit to the medieval and chivalric 
ideal he remained’. Though the late Dr. Inge, 
in his Christian Mysticism, recognized pure 
Platonism and undefiled in the Hymn to 
Heavenly Beauty, Robert Ellrodt considers that 
the Platonic mode of ascent from earthly beauty 
to heavenly beauty through abstraction to 
intellectualization ‘did not suit the concrete 
mind of the poet’. Neo-Platonism in the Poetry of 


Spenser is a stimulating book, and will interest 
even those readers who are not prepared to go 
all the way with the writer. 

If, as modern etymologists tell us, the word 
‘satire’ is derived not from the image ofa mocking 
demigoat but from that of ‘a heaped-up platter’ 
(satura lanx), it is not surprising that the genre 
itself should embody the ‘complex and seem- 
ingly disparate mass of prose, poetry and 
drama’ which Alvin Kernan sets before us in 
The Cankered Muse. Heaped-up platters always 
tend to overflow, and he has not been able to 
avoid this danger. Though his sub-title limits 
him by inference to the English Renaissance, 
and his starting-point is an intensive study of 
John Marston, those qualities of complexity 
and disparateness to which he alludes in his 
preface are seldom long in abeyance. Juvenal, 
with whom the Elizabethan intellectuals were 
so much preoccupied, deserves and receives his 
full meed of attention; it is agreeable to en- 
counter the ‘sprightly, irreverent and Devil- 
may-care figure’ of that fabulous prelate, 
Bishop Golias; that other, quite unsprightly 
and completely authentic prelate, Bishop Hall, 
is bound to rub elbows with Marston. But the 
ingredients of the dish are of so many flavours 
—Langland and Swift, the prophet Jeremiah 
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and George Bernard Shaw, St. Jerome, John 
Gay, and Jane Austen—that they seem at times 
to cancel each other out. 

Little more than a year ago ‘Recent Read- 
ing’, in the course of a review of the Harvard 
symposium On Translation, commented on the 
fact that as Butcher and Lang wane and wax 
dim Mr. Pope’s ‘pretty poem’ rises in the 
critical firmament. By editing and annotating 
William Melmoth’s examination of the Au- 
gustan Jliad Grover Cronin, Jr., and Paul A. 
Doyle have now underlined this comment. 
Melmoth’s survey consists of three Letters to 
Euphronius, incorporated originally in The Let- 
ters of Sir Thomas FitzOsborne on Several Subjects 
(1742). As he went up to Cambridge only six 
years after Pope’s Homer was offered in its 
entirety to the learned world, and while the 
work was still a subject of enthusiasm, denigra- 
tion, and controversy, he is particularly well 
equipped to reveal to us the processes of an 
appreciative but not an idolatrous contempo- 
rary mind. His occasional concern for fidelity 
to the Greek text is swamped by his admiration 
for the manner in which the translator ‘takes 
fire from a single hint and blazes out with a 
stronger and brighter flame of poetry’, or paints 
‘the beautiful drapery of the most graceful 
metaphor’ upon similes which to the Augustan 
eye appeared ‘too naked and unadorned’. One 
feels that the drapery was surmounted by a 
full-bottomed wig and terminated in a pair of 
red-heeled shoes. 

Few of the hardy spirits who have followed 
step by step the pursuit of the reprobate Mr. B. 
by the well-favoured Pamela would be found 
to dissent from Dr. Oliver Elton’s verdict that 
‘to speak metaphysically, she was the Pure 
Idea of a minx’. For most of us the next stage 
is Joseph Andrews, and many of us fare no 
further; but within the brief span of 80 pages 
Bernard Kreissman has now assembled a highly 
entertaining study of the ‘criticisms, burlesques, 
parodies and adaptations’ to which Richard- 
son’s novel gave birth. He divides the material 
under four headings: ‘From Pamela to Joseph 
Andrews’; ‘Anti-Pamela’; ‘Pro-Pamela’; ‘Re- 
incarnation’. Shamela necessarily stands first, 
and is attributed firmly to Fielding, though the 
evidence is acknowledged to be circumstantial 
only. Surely Fielding would not have fallen 
into the error of imagining that the victim of 
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his mockery was Colley Cibber? It must be 
confessed that the point is soon reached at 
which burlesque and parody become even more 
tedious and unrewarding than the most sen- 
tentious utterances of Mr. B.’s future bride. 
Richardson, who lapped up popularity as a 
kitten laps cream, must have been childishly 
mortified if he ever heard that Goldoni’s 
adaptation of Pamela was translated into more 
European languages than the original novel. 

When it became known that Dr. Johnson 
had named Sir John Hawkins his literary 
executor a decent interval was hardly allowed 
to elapse before the booksellers, Cadell and 
Strahan, had invaded Sir John’s library in 
Queen Square and were offering to pay him 
£200 if he would write his old friend’s Life and 
edit a new edition of his Works. The offer was 
accepted; early in 1787 the complete opus (in 
eleven volumes) was ready for presentation to 
George III. But in the meantime another 
candidate for biographical honours had entered 
the field—to wit, James Boswell; and he was 
heavily backed by the surviving members of 
the Literary Club, who regarded without 
enthusiasm the ‘unclubbable man’ who had 
withdrawn in a huff from their midst after a 
clash with Burke. 

The air was soon thick with claims and 
counter-claims, recrimination and controversy, 
and the dust then raised still hangs round the 
figure of Sir John Hawkins, hiding both him 
and his book from our eyes. Bertram H. 
Davis now comes valiantly to his rescue, and 
in his richly documented study, Johnson before 
Boswell, sets the whole contending crowd— 
rivals, partisans, critics, and carpers—outside 
the radius of the dust-cloud. 

Infallible Sir John was not; humourless he 
may have been; but it is right that his virtues 
should be recognized, even though tardily. 
In this country they have already been per- 
ceived, by Sir Harold Nicolson and the late 
Hugh Kingsmill among others; yet his work 
remains in eclipse. Bertram H. Davis’s sum- 
ming-up could hardly be bettered: 


‘The book which is indispensable to our 
knowledge of one of England’s outstand- 
ing figures was hooted and buffeted and 
then tossed into the ring with the towering 
giant of biography. Unseconded, unable to 
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retaliate, Hawkins’s Life passed quickly intoa 
seclusion from which it has never emerged. 
It is a strange fate for a book that has so 
much to offer.’ 


Would Dr. Johnson feel any gratitude to 
Professor Donald J. Greene for his earnest and 
laborious attempt to modify the traditional 
image of the ‘archetypal Tory reactionary’? It 
seems doubtful. And if politics are now infil- 
trating the world of scholarship, so much the 
worse for that world. Must we abrogate what 
used to be the cardinal principle of literary 
criticism—namely, that partisan bias should 
never be permitted to deflect judgement? The 
Politics of Samuel Johnson, here almost apolo- 
getically diluted and reflavoured, form the 
least significant ingredient in his works, though 
not in his character. To many devout Johnso- 
nians of all political colours (and of none) the 
*Toryism’ of the Doctor is as much part of him- 
self as the Staffordshire accent and the rusty 
wig. Professor Green is inclined to blame Bos- 
well’s ‘artistry’ for some part of the ‘impres- 
sions’ in which certain American students find 
a stumbling-block; but it should be remem- 
bered that when Boswell wrote there were 
many people still alive who had heard his hero 
calling William III a scoundrel, declaring that 
‘the present family on the Throne came to the 
crown against the will of nine-tenths of the 
people’, and reiterating that ‘every bad man 
is a Whig’. If such utterances had been obvi- 
ously out of character, Bozzy’s ‘artistry’ would 
not have allowed him to invent them; and 
something nearer genius would have been 
needed in order to evolve the famous anecdote 
(go April 1773) linking Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Ovid with Westminster Abbey and Temple 
Bar. 

‘He instructs by his imperfections, particu- 
larly his Toryism, which is reduced to one more 
amusing foible.’ Alas, politics, with their con- 
stant concomitants of prejudice and intoler- 
ance, break in again; for (‘would a man once 
believe it’?) the subject of the sentence quoted 
above is Sir Roger de Coverley. That dear old 
fellow could no more have been a Whig than 
the worthy Sir Andrew Freeport could have 
been a Tory; and Addison surely loved him 
too much and understood him too well to see 
anything either reprehensible or eccentric in 
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his Toryism. It is in his rather too closely 
packed but none the less interesting survey, The 
Amiable Humorist, that Stuart M. Tave brings 
at least one reviewer to a surprised halt. For 
the rest, we move with him through a wide field, 
full not only of folk but also of theory, analysis, 
example, and comment. Only a third or a 
fourth unhurried reading could do complete 
justice to this Study of the Comic Theory and 
Criticism in the 18th and Early 19th Centuries. A 
single perusal suggests that Amiability and 
Humour are nags that may sometimes be driven 
in double harness but whose paces it is not 
always easy to match with each other. 

F. L. Lucas defined Style as primarily ‘a way 
of writing’; but in his study of The Style of Don 
juan George M. Ridenour is as much con- 
cerned with form and content, source and 
analogy, as with mode or manner. While read- 
ing the epic we are often swept along the 


‘compulsive course’ that 


Ne’er feels returning ebb but keeps due on. 


Now, given an opportunity to pause and an 
occasion to reflect, we see, and probably under- 
stand, many aspects of Byron’s mind that had 
eluded us before. Queries obtrude themselves. 
What exactly is meant by ‘the Christian myth 
of the Fall’? It is generally recognized as a 
Babylonian myth, and one feels that it was John 
Calvin’s savage interpretation that steeped the 
poet’s imagination in intermittent gloom. 
Encouraged by ‘the renewal of popular and 
scholarly interest in the Victorian period’, Pro- 
fessor Fraser Neiman of the William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, has collected in a sub- 
stantial volume a large number of ‘pieces’ by 
Matthew Arnold, most of them long difficult 
of access and a few of them not previously 
recognized as his. Here, in a review of Dean 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, there 
emerges for the first time ‘that Protean yet 
important term in his thinking, the Zeitgeist’; 
here, retrieved from old files of The Times and 
the Pall Mall Gazette, is Arnold’s courteous 
but crushing reply to Sir Henry Owen’s sug- 
gestion that a Chair of Celtic should be estab- 
lished at Oxford; and here, quoted from the 
introduction to his own Essay on the Study of 
Celtic Literature, is a fine, slashing attack on the 
current ‘Philistinism’ of the English middle 
class. One expects to meet the Zeitgeist and the 
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Philistines in the course of any extensive sur- 
vey of Matthew Arnold’s prose, but the ruth- 
lessness of some of his reviews will surprise 
many readers acquainted only with the cool, 
urbane aspect of ‘Matt’s’ art. 

The first subsection of Roger Lloyd’s The 
Borderland is headed ‘A Chart of Pleasant 
Exploration’, the third and last, ‘Haunted by 
a Muse’: between these two points he develops 
his thesis that the borderland where Christian 
theology and English literature meet is ‘a land 
of interpreters’ and that theirs is ‘a great voca- 
tion’. He modestly calls this ‘an amateur’s 
book’, and avows that ‘the gaps are enormous 
and the balance lopsided’; yet therein lies the 
charm of the whole thing. It is discursive, 
evocative, and informal; and, though the Chart 
is not forgotten, we are allowed to pause on 
the path, or even to step off it. The greatest 
rewards are to be found in the third section, 
where we meet the Lord of the Land and 
learn that his name is Inspiration. Many 
readers will feel their hearts warming to the 
writer when he declares that no man on earth 
could have written the last act of Antony and 
Cleopatra by his own human powers alone; 
and then confesses that he takes the dialogue 
between Shallow and Silence in Henry IV, 
Part II, to be ‘the most perfect scrap of talk 
anywhere in the English language’, and ‘clearly 
inspired if there is any meaning in words’. 

The next—and last—book on the Autumn 
List of ‘Recent Reading’ also comes from Win- 
chester. The author of The Borderlandis a Canon 
of the Cathedral; E. R. Emmett, author of The 
Use of Reason, is an Assistant Master at the 
College. It is demonstrably true that in our 
educational system today insufficient attention 
is given to the objective of clear thinking. The 
writer realizes that the student may feel that 
‘the study of logic, even at quite an elementary 
level... may provide a good intellectual disci- 
pline but has only a remote connection with 
his everyday thinking’. To combat this error 
without producing a book which might be 
‘chatty and informal and lacking in rigour’, 
an excellent manual has been produced, 
scholarly though not intimidating, and lively 
without the least chattiness. There will be no 
excuse now for falling into the dangers implicit 
in Argument by Analogy, or imagining that because 
syllogisms can be quite amusing each one of 
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them may beaccepted as valid—only, it appears, 
an average of 19 out of 256. At the close of each 
chapter is a table of examples to which the 
solutions are inserted at the end of the book. 
It is not necessary to be a logician, nor even a 
student of logic, in order to profit by a mental 
exercise so bracing. 

D. M. S. 


Books noticed above: 


Neo-Platonism in the Poetry of Spenser, by Ropert 
ELtropt. Ouvrage Publié avec le Concours du 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance XXXV. 
Librairie E. Droz. Geneva. 

The Cankered Muse: Satire of the English Renaissance, 
by Atvin Kernan. Oxford (Yale U.P.). 40s. 
Pope’s Iliad: an Examination, by W1Lt1aM MELMOTH. 
Ed. Grover Cronin, Jr., and Paut A. Doyte. 
Catholic University of America Press. $1.95 

(paper). 

Pamela-Shamela: a Study of Criticisms, Burlesques, 
Parodies and Adaptations of Richardson’s ‘Pamela’, 
by BerNARD KreissMAN. Nebraska U.P. $1.50 
(paper). 

Johnson before Boswell: a Study of Sir John Hawkins’s 
Life of Samuel Johnson, by Bertram H. Davis. 
Oxford (Yale U.P.). 36s. 

The Politics of Samuel Johnson, by DONALD J. GREENE. 
Oxford (Yale U.P.). 445. 

The Amiable Humorist: A Study in the Comic Theory and 
Criticism of the 18th and Early roth Centuries, by 
Stuart M. Tave. Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 


405. 

The Style of Don Juan, by Georce M. Ripenour. 
Oxford (Yale U.P.). 32s. 

Essays, Letters and Reviews by Matthew Arnold, collected 
and edited by Fraser Nemman. Oxford (Harvard 

The Borderland: an Exploration of Theology in English 
Literature, by Rocer Lioyp. Allen & Unwin. 
16s. 

The Use of Reason, by E. R. Emmett. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 


Other new books received: 


Common Sense about the Arab World, by Erskine 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

English in India, by Perer H. Butter. An Inaugural 
Lecture. The Queen’s University of Belfast. 
2s. 6d. (paper). 

Linguistics and English Prosody, by Epmunp L. 
Epstein and Terence Hawkes. Studies in 
Linguistics, Occasional Papers 7. University of 
Buffalo. 

Samuel Rogers et son Poéme ‘Italie’, by ERNEst GrppEy. 


— 
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Université de Lausanne: Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres XIV. Librairie E. Droz, 
Geneva. 

Writers and Their Work: No. 122: William Hazlitt, 
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by J. B. Prestiey. No. 123: English Hymns, by 
ARTHUR PoLLarp. No. 124: Elizabeth Gaskell, by 
Miriam AtLotr. Lo (for the British 
Council and the N.B.L.). 25. 6d. each (paper). 


Astronomical Questions 


HAT is time? what is eternity? 

How many years away does that star lie, 
Its scintillating light familiar 
And yet remote? How can I dream how far, 
How long ago it sang its song in space? 
Does it still sing? does it still keep a place 
In the galactic chorus? 


What is time? what is eternity? 

Amid gigantic circlings of the sky 

Wheels round our tiny grain of sculptured dust 
And all its singing birds and seeds that must 
Spring up and die and die and spring again 
And all its roaring waters that ascend 

And drift and shower down without an end. 


What is time? what is eternity? 
All things are moving everlastingly. 
The star whose tiny spear lances the night 
Is in perpetual and purposive flight. 
All things recede: how far? how far 
: Is the safari of a venturous star? 
\ And what is time? what is eternity? 


MYRA KENDRICK 


Correspondence 
To the Editor of English sentiment that seeks to banish English and enthrone 
| Dear Madam, Hindi in its place. It is generally agreed—even by 
- I have been a member of the English Association the most vociferous and bellicose advocates of 


for over a year, and enjoy reading its magazine. 
Unfortunately this is the only link between us and 
you. English is still very much a living language in 
this country, in spite of the so-called nationalistic 


Hindi—that the English language can never be 
ousted from the position of importance that it eccu- 
pies. A rather amusing aspect of the present situation 
in this country is that the people who clamour for 


>. 
| 
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Hindi the most loudly are, at the same time, very 
particular that their sons and daughters secure ad- 
mission tu the best English schools where the medium 
of instruction is English! English is, of course, still 
a compulsory subject up to B.A. level in every uni- 
versity in India, though it must be admitted that the 
standards have gone down alarmingly. Educational- 
ists seem to be alive to the situation, and there is a 
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good deal of correspondence going on in the Press 
on the ways and means whereby this trend may be 
arrested. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. W. Desar 


Lecturer in English, University of Delhi 
17 South Patel Nagar, Patel Road, New Delhi, 12 


Saint Cecilia’s Day 


HIs is the indeterminate season of decay. 

The neighbour’s apple, fallen on alien land, 
Shrivels and shrinks. The straggling iris clump 
Offers rusting spears, that hang limply from the hand. 


The sleeping shrew lies curled round the upwrenched root, 
Sagging and soft to the touch expecting stone. 

A surprising mushroom thrusts through the brittle leaves 
And the golden shag of the lawn but lately mown. 


Sprawling disorder marks Cecilia’s day, 

But the mind runs forward with a tense delight, 
Seeing a green invasion’s certainty, 

And the branches wearing confirmation white. 


MURIEL GRAINGER 


Reprints and New Editions, Books of 
Reference, Pamphlets, and Recent Periodicals 


Cuaucer has recently figured largely among the 
new editions. Two of the standard works on him 
have been reissued during the past few months: 
D. S. Brewer’s Chaucer, a short study of the poet's 
life and works against the religious, intellectual, and 
social background of his time, which in this new 
edition (Longmans, 15s.) has a revised bibliography; 
and John Speirs’s Chaucer the Maker (Faber, 215.), a 
detailed commentary on the poems which sets Chau- 
cer firmly in the context of English literary history 
—both in relation to his contemporaries and as a 
forerunner of the literature to come. A new edition 


of The Franklin’s Tale has also appeared—edited by 
Phyllis Hodgson for the Athlone Press at 7s. 6d., 
with a long critical introduction and notes on 
Chaucer’s English, versification, and on medieval 
astronomy, astrology, and magic. 

‘Here, in a nutshell, is the kind of man I believe 
Shakespeare to have been’, said John Dover Wilson 
of The Essential Shakespeare, which appeared in 1932. 
His stimulating short study is an essential ingredient 
of the library of every Shakespearian, and is welcome 
now in its paperback edition which is published by 
Cambridge at 8s. 6d. 
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Hugh Sykes Davies’s The Poets and their Critics, a 
collection of critical commentaries on English poets 
from Chaucer to Collins, was first published by 
Penguin Books during the war, and many readers will 
be familiar with it in this form. The present new 
edition (Hutchinson, 135. 6d.), offered as a ‘more 
robust replacement’ of the by now tattered original, 
includes some additional commentaries by Eliot, 
Empson, Charles Williams, and E. M. W. Tillyard, 
illustrating especially the development of opinion 
about Milton and Pope. A second volume, forming a 
critical survey of the Romantics and of Tennyson 
and Browning, is promised. 

Both Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward have recently 
been reprinted in Everyman’s Library, with new 
introductions by W. M. Parker, who was recognized 
in the last Birthday Honours for his work on Scott. 

A new addition to the World’s Classics at 
8s. 6d. is a selection of Canadian Short Stories by 
Robert Weaver, who contributes an introduction. 
The anthology ranges from older authors like Sir 
Charles C. D. Roberts and Stephen Leacock to 
writers of the present day: most of the stories were 
published after 1920, many since 1945—thus giving 
a representative picture of the short story’s more 
recent development in Canada. 

An important American critical work, The Mirror 
and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradi- 
tion, by M. H. Abrams, Professor of English at Cor- 
nell University, now appears in a paperback edition 
—published for W. W. Norton & Co., of New York, 
by the Oxford University Press at 155. 

First published in 1951, English Literature of the 
Twentieth Century, by A. S. Collins, now appears 
in its fourth edition (University Tutorial Press, 
11s. 6d.). This panoramic survey of the poetry, 
drama, novels, and short stories of the first half of 
the century has been brought up to date by a post- 
script on the ’fifties by Frank Whitehead. 

Penguin titles recently received include Five, 
comprising five short novels by Doris Lessing which 
first appeared in 1953; a selection, made by himself, 
of the short stories of that master of the medium, 
William Sansom (both published at 3s. 6d.); and a 
‘Penguin Classics’ translation by Roy Campbell 
from the Spanish of the Poems of St. John of the Cross 
(2s. 6d.). 

An event for Kipling enthusiasts is the monu- 
mental Bibliographical Catalogue of his works com- 
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piled by James McG. Stewart and edited by A. W. 
Yeats (Toronto U.P.: Oxford, £8). Mr. Stewart 
owned the most comprehensive Kipling library in 
existence, collected over a period of nearly fifty 
years, and began the present work by preparing a 
catalogue of his own collection. Showing just how 
prolific a writer Kipling was, this formidable check- 
list covers the major works, uncollected prose and 
verse, anthology contributions, forewords, intro- 
ductions and letters, and musical settings, and in- 
cludes a number of facsimile illustrations. It will 
prove an invaluable guide for librarians, Kipling 
scholars, and collectors. 

During the summer an absorbing exhibition of 
D. H. Lawrence manuscripts, letters, first editions, 
photographs, and other material of literary and bio- 
graphical interest was held in the Art Gallery of the 
University of Nottingham. The University has issued 
a handsomely produced catalogue, edited by 
V. de Sola Pinto, entitled D. H. Lawrence after Thirty 
Years, 1930-1960, illustrated by portraits, photo- 
graphs, and facsimile manuscripts. 

Childhood in Autobiography is the subject of a recent 
National Book League Reader’s Guide, edited with 
an introductory essay by Edna Oakeshott and pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Press at 35. 6d. 

No. 3 in H. P. Smith’s series of documentaries on 
‘Adult Education and Society’ is entitled Literature 
and Adult Education a Century Ago: Pantopragmatics and 
Penny Readings; and is published, as before, by the 
author at 2s. 3d. from 27 Harley Road, Oxford. 

The poems in Northern Broadsheet No. 6, published 
at 2s. 6d. by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe from 42 Ann 
Street, Edinburgh, 4, are subtitled ‘Birds, Beasts and 
Fishes’, and contributors include Herbert Read, 
Wilfrid Gibson, and Phoebe Hesketh. 

Periodicals received since the Summer Number 
include the July issue of British Books, published 
at 2s. 6d. by the Publishers’ Circular, Ltd.; the 
third, July, issue of A Review of English Literature, 
edited by A. Norman Jeffares (Longmans, 45.) ; 
the Spring and Summer issues of Modern Fiction 
Studies—the former a Robert Penn Warren special 
number; the June and August issues of English Stu- 
dies, edited in Holland by R. W. Zandvoort; Etudes 
Anglaises for April to June—a special, enlarged issue 
devoted to Shakespeare en France; No. 26 of The Anglo- 
Welsh Review (Dock Leaves Press, 3s. 6d.); and the 

June issue of Northern Nigeria News. 
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Selected books recently received: 


Drama 


Let’s Act, by KennetH Nutra. Teacher’s Book. 
Longmans. 45. 6d. (paper). 

The Long Sunset, by R. C. Suerrirr. Heritage of 
Literature Series. Longmans. 55. 

The Play of the Royal Astrologers, by 
Heinemann. 55. (limp cloth). 

The Windmill Book of One-Act Plays, edited by E. R. 
Woop. Heinemann. 6s. 

World Theatre Series, edited by Henry S. Taytor: 
An Enemy of the People, by HENRIK IBSEN. 35. 9d.; 
She Stoops to Conquer, by OLIVER GOLDsMITH. 35. 3d. ; 
The Proper Gent (Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme), by 
Mo.rkre. 35. 3d.; The School for Scandal, by R. B. 
SHERIDAN, 35. 9d. (limp cloth). Ginn. 


Poetry 


Paradise Lost, by JounN Mitton. Books IX and X, 
edited by E. M. W. Tittyarp. Harrap. 6s. 6d. 


Prose 


Cameo Classics: The Mill on the Floss, by Grorce 
Euiot. 6s.; Vanity Fair, by W. M. THACKERAY. 
55. 6d. Nelson. 

Heritage of Literature Series: Animal Farm, by GEORGE 
OrweE i. 45. 9d.; No Picnic on Mount Kenya, by 
Fevice Benuzzi. 45. 6d.; Six Detective Stories, 
edited by J. G. M. Merson. 45. 3d.; The Long 
Walk, by Stavomir Rawicz. 45. 9d. Longmans. 

New Windmill Series: Regency Buck, by GEORGETTE 

Hever. 6s.; The Cave, by RicHarp CuurcH; The 

Singing Forest, by H. Mortimer BATTEN. 55. each. 

Heinemann. 


For the Classroom 


Speed 


The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’, by JosepH Conran, 
edited by Doucias Brown. U.L.P. 55. 6d. 

Venture Library: All Through the Night, by RicHaRD 
VAUGHAN; Captain Singleton, Pirate, by DanteL 
Deroe; Lois the Witch, by Mrs. GAsKett; The 
Children, by JAMEs VANCE MarsHALL. Methuen. 
55. each. 

Teaching of English 

Elementary Graded Tests in English and Arithmetic (for 
Children of Eight Plus to Nine Plus), by Haypn 
Perry. Blackie. 4s. (without answers), 45. 6d. 
(with). 

English for Schools, Book IV, by F. 1. Venasres, D. C. 
Wuimster, and M. H. VenaAsies. Revised edi- 
tion. Bell. 8s. 6d. 

English Study and Comprehension, Books 1 and 2, by D. 
Neave. Cassell. 75. 6d. each. 

G.C.E. English Language Exercises, by D. Coruins 
Leecu. Blackie. 6s. 9d. 

Intensive Practice Tests in Reasoned Thinking, by W. J. 
Love. Blackie. Teacher’s edition, 4s. (paper); 
Scholar’s edition, 3s. (paper). 

Learning to Read, by JoAN Harrison. Staff Library 
Series. Longmans. 4s. (paper). 

Preparatory Technical English, by G. A. Prrrman. 
Longmans. Scholar’s edition, 4s. 9d.; Teacher’s 
edition, 45. 3d. (paper). 

Reading and Response, by R. P. Hewett. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare and the Classroom, edited by A. K. Hup- 
son. Second edition. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

The Look Ahead Readers, by Ronatp Ripout and 
ArswortH. Bound in cloth boards. 
Books I-III: 5s. each; Book IV: 5s. 6d. Heine- 
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Nw as speed mounts the earth has been pared away. 
The sky drops down and down to the floating sea 
With its little black bug of a boat. The hedges lay 

Their ears along the road, racing; while we 

Cruise with the clouds, unhitched from gravity. 


They lie, a map, a legend, below our pace 

Where substance is towed in the slip-stream of the brain; 
Till, as the needle lolls back to sixty, place 

Pulls forward round our prow. The fields of grain 

Close on the dream; and we touch down again. 


J. PHOENICE 
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Selected List of Recent Books 


A Life in the Theatre. By Tyrone Guturie. Hamish 
Hamilton. 255. 

A Reader’s Guide to Great Twentieth-Century English 
Novels. By Freperick Kart and Marvin 
MaGALANER. Thames & Hudson. 215. 

A Reader's Guide to Joseph Conrad. By FREDERICK 
Kari. Thames & Hudson. 21s. 

Acting Shakespeare. By BERTRAM JosePH. Routledge. 
255. 

American Writing in the Twentieth Century. By WILLARD 
Tuorp. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 40s. 

An Anthology of Old English Poetry. ‘Translated by 
Cuaries W. Kennepy. Oxford. 12s. (paper). 
Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. 
Vol. XXXI: 1953-4. Edited for the Modern 
Humanities Research Association by Lewis 
Sawin, ANcus MACDONALD, and WILLIAM WHITE. 

Cambridge (Colorado U.P.). £3. 10s. 

Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. Edited by Harris 
Witson. Hart-Davis. 255. 

Bibliographical Guide to the Literature of the U.S.A. By 
Gonpes. Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 
325. 

British Universities and the State. By Ropert O. Ber- 
DAHL. Cambridge (California U.P.). 32s. 


Byron, Shelley, Hunt and ‘The Liberal’. By Wii1am H. 
Oxford (Pennsylvania U.P.). 40s. 

Dean Inge. By ADAM Fox. Murray. 28s. 

English Manuscripts in the Century after the Norman Con- 
quest. By N. R. Ker. Oxford. 635. 

Four Centuries of Fine Printing. By StanLtey Morison. 


Benn. 18s. 

Humanism and Poetry in the Early Tudor Period. By 
H. A. Mason. Routledge. 32s. 

Image and Experience. By Granam Hovucu. Duck- 
worth. 21s. 

Last Witness for Robert Louis Stevenson. By E. N. CALp- 
WELL. Oklahoma U.P. $5. 

Letters of Alexander Pope. Selected by Joun Butt. 
Oxford. 8s. 6d. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by J. M. Conen. 
Centaur Press. 215. 

Mark Twain and Huck Finn. By WavTeR Briar. 
Cambridge (California U.P.). 60s. 

Mark Twain and Southwestern Humour. By KENNETH S. 
Lynn. Constable. 32s. 6d. 

Mark Twain—Howells Letters. Edited by H. N. 
Smrru and W. M. Gisson. In 2 volumes. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). £8. 

New Light on Dr. Johnson. Edited by F. W. Hires. 
Oxford (Yale U.P.). 48s. 

Paradise Lost as ‘Myth’. By I. G. MacCarrrey. 
Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 36s. 

Poetry of this Age, 1908-1958. By J. M. Conen. 


Hutchinson. 25s. (and as an ‘Arrow Book’, 5s., 
paper). 

Robert Bridges and Gerard Hopkins, 1863-1889. Oxford. 
2s. 

Selected Criticism, 1916-1957. By JouHN MipDLETON 
Murry. Chosen by Ricnarp Regs. Oxford. 30s. 

Seventeenth-Century Contexts. By GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 
Faber. 30s. 

Shakespeare and the Rose of Love. By Joun Vyvyan. 
Hogarth. 18s. 

Shakespeare as Collaborator. By Murr. 
Methuen. 16s. 

Shakespeare in his Time. By Ivor Brown. Nelson. 
ais. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies. By Bertrand Evans. Ox- 
ford. 42s. 

Shakespeare’s Public. By Martin Hotmes. Murray. 
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Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes. By B. Campsett. 
Constable. 16s. (paper). 

Six Thousand and One Nights: Forty Years a Critic. By 
W. A. Daruincton. Harrap. 18s. 

Some Graver Subject. By J. B. BRoaApBENT. An Essay 
on Paradise Lost. Hogarth. gos. 

T. F. Powys. By H. Coompes. Barrie & Rockliff. 
185. 

That Great Lucifer: A Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. By 
Marcaret Irwin. Chatto. 255. 

The American Imagination: A Critical Survey of the Arts 
Srom The Times Literary Supplement. Foreword 
by ALAN Pryce-Jones. Cassell. 255. 

The Amiable Humorist. By Stuart M. Tave. Cam- 
bridge (Chicago U.P.). 40s. 

The Anger of Achilles. Homer's Iliad translated by 
Rosert Graves. Cassell. 30s. 

The Art of E. M. Forster. By H. J. Outver. Cam- 
bridge (Melbourne U.P.). 125. 6d. 

The Art of William Blake. By ANTHONY BLUNT. 
Oxford (Columbia U.P.). 36s. 

The Art of Writing. By Anpré Maurots. Bodley 
Head. 13s. 

The Buried Day. By C. Day Lewts. Chatto. 255. 

The Cankered Muse. By Arvin Kernan. Oxford 
(Yale U.P.). 40s. 

The Comic Sense of Henry James. By RicHarD 
Porter. Chatto. gos. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names. 
By Emertr Oxford (Clarendon P.). 
£2. 108. 

The Creative Encounter. By Davip BuLWER LuTyEns. 
Secker & Warburg. 27s. 6d. 

The Diary of Benjamin Robert Haydon. Edited by 
WILLARD Bissett Porz. Vols. I and II. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). £8. 
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The Elements of Drama. By J. L. Sryan. Cambridge. 


255. 

The Forms of Things Unknown. By Hersert Reap. 
Faber. 255. 

The Greatest Problem. Essays by F. L. Lucas. 
Cassell. gos. 

The Heeded Voice. By E. D. MackeRneEss. Studies in 
the Literary Status of the Anglican Sermon, 1830- 
1900. Heffer. 21s. 

The Invisible Poet: T. S. Eliot. By HucH Kenner. 
W. H. Allen. gos. 

The Living Shakespeare. Edited by Ropert Grrtincs. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

The Living Theatre. By Etmer Rice. Heinemann. 21s. 


Proceedings 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: Caries Kine, 69 Drum Brae North, 
Edinburgh 4. 


Programme: 

At Film House, 3 Randolph Crescent, on Fridays 

at 4.15 p.m. Tea 1s. 6d. 

1960. 7 Oct.: Professor Peter Alexander (Professor 
of English Literature, Glasgow University) : 
‘The Return of Bradley.’ 

28 Oct.: Mr. James B. Caird (H.M.I. Scottish 
Schools) : ‘Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe—Ballad 
Collector and Eccentric.’ 

11 Nov.: Debate. 

19 Nov.: Dinner in the Roxburghe Hotel. Guest 
Speakers: Mr. William McTaggart, Mr. Ian 
McIntosh, and Mr. Ronald Mavor. 

2 Dec.: Dr. Douglas Guthrie: ‘Early Travellers 
and their Tales (Boorde, Lithgow and Coryat).’ 

g Dec.: Professor A. Norman Jeffares (Professor of 
English Literature, Leeds University) : ‘Oliver 
St. John Gogarty.’ 

1961. 20 Jan.: Professor L. C. Martin: ‘The Poetry 
of Herrick.’ 

24 Feb.: Mr. Andrew Rutherford (Lecturer in 
English, Edinburgh University): ‘Byron’s 
Satire.’ 

17 Mar.: Miss Anna J. Mill: ‘Medieval Drama 
and the Scholars.’ 

MANCHESTER 

Hon. Secretary: D. J. Rostron, 11 Gleaves Avenue, 

Harwood, near Bolton, Lancashire. 

Programme: 

1959. 3 Oct: One-Day School (in association with 
the School of Education, Manchester Univer- 
sity) on ‘The Teaching of Literature’. Lectures 


The Owl and the Nightingale : from Shakespeare to Existen- 
tialism. By WALTER KAurMANN. Faber. 305. 
The Sermons of John Donne, Vol. V. Edited by G. R. 
Porrer and E. M. Simpson. Cambridge (Cali- 
fornia U.P.). 60s. 

The Symbolic Rose. By BARBARA Sewarp. Oxford 
(Columbia U.P.). 40s. 

The Tragic Sense in Shakespeare. By Joun LAWLOR. 
Chatto. 18s. 

The Writer and his World. By Cuartes Morcan. 
Macmillan. 21s. 

Turgenev, Novelist’s Novelist. By Ricuarp H. Free- 
BoRN. Oxford. 215, 


of Branches 


by Professor Kenneth Muir on ‘Image and 
Structure in Dickens’s Novels’, by Dr. K. M. 
Lobb of Southampton University on “The 
Teaching of the Novel at “‘O” Level’, by 
Boris Ford on ‘An Approach to Practical 
Criticism’, and by Professor William Walsh on 
‘The Teaching of Poetry’. There were also dis- 
cussion groups and a Brains Trust. 

9 Nov.: Dr. R. G. Cox: ‘Henry IV, Part One.’ 

16 Nov.: Mr. A. Pollard: “The Later Books of 
Paradise Lost.’ 

23 Nov.: Mr. J. D. Jump: ‘Satire.’ 

go Nov.: Mr. C. Hanson: ‘Howards End.’ 

1960. 25 Jan.: Dr. J. Beer: ‘Vision and Realism in 
E. M. Forster.’ 

29 Feb.: Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard: ‘Some Mythical 
Elements in English Literature.’ 

7 Mar.: Mr. David Scase (Director of Produc- 
tions, The Library Theatre, Manchester) : 
‘Plays and Production.’ 

14 Mar.: Miss Phoebe Hesketh: ‘About Writing 
Poetry.’ 

19 Sept.: Mr. J. D. Jump: ‘The Poetry of T. S. 
Eliot.’ 

1 Oct.: One-Day School (in association with the 
School of Education, Manchester University) 
on ‘The Teaching and Examining of English 
Language’. Lectures by Professor R. Quirk— 
‘On Analysing English’, by Mr. H. Hargreaves 
of Aberdeen University on ‘Examining English 
Language’, by Mr. F. Mosby, Headmaster, 
The Duke’s School, Alnwick, on “The Acquisi- 
tion of Vocabulary’, by Mr. E. L. Black of 
Manchester University (Chairman of the 
Branch) on ‘Teaching Comprehension’, and by 
Mr. H. G. Earnshaw, Headmaster, Shepalbury 
Secondary Modern School, Stevenage, on 
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‘Language and Composition: A Unified 
Course in Secondary Modern Schools’. There 
was also a Brains Trust. 

10 Oct.: Mr. F. N. Lees: ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ 

14 Nov.: Professor J. F. Kermode: ‘Milton.’ 

28 Nov.: Mr. Robin Skelton: ‘Ben Jonson.’ 

5 Dec.: Mr. Bernard Bergonzi; ‘H. G. Wells: A 
Reconsideration.’ 

1961. 23 Jan.: Mr. C. Hanson: ‘Some Novels.’ 

6 Mar.: Mr. Kenneth Allott: ‘Modern Poetry.’ 


NORTH-WEST KENT 

Hon. Secretary: Miss D. M. CrossFrep, 13 Pinewood 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Programme: Spring Session: 

1960. 12 Jan.: ‘Movement.’ 
26 Jan.: “The Elizabethan Lesser Poets.’ 
9 Feb.: Annual General Meeting, and ‘Sonnets’. 
23 Feb.: ‘Louis MacNeice and Stephen Spender.’ 
8 Mar.: Christopher Hassall: ‘D. H. Lawrence.’ 
22 Mar.: ‘Leisure and Haste.’ 
29 Mar.: ‘This Time of Year.’ 
12 Apr.: Miss Margaret Paice: ‘Keats.’ 

Summer Session : 
26 Apr.: ‘All the mighty world of eye and ear.’ 
10 May: ‘Robert Browning.’ 
24 May: ‘Legends.’ 
31 May: Mr. M. Fagg: ‘Gerard Manley Hop- 

kins.’ 


14 June: Outing to Knole. 

21 June: Writers’ Group ‘At Home’, 
28 June: ‘Portraits of Great Women.’ 
12 July: “T. S. Eliot.’ 

26 July: ‘Country Folk.’ 


13 Sept.: ‘Personal Choice.’ 

27 Sept.: ‘The Georgian Poets.’ 

11 Oct.: Tribute from one Poet to another. 

25 Oct.: Miss M. Paice: ‘Edgar Allan Poe.’ 

8 Nov.: ‘Courage and Fear.’ Two contrasting 


22 Nov. ; Visitors. 
29 Nov.: ‘Light Verse.’ 
13 Dec.: Group Readings of Longer Poems from 
the great poets. 
Writers’ Group and Drama Readings have also 
been held regularly throughout the year. 
NOTTINGHAM 
Hon. Secretary: Miss S. M. Smrrn, Department of 
English, University of Nottingham. 
English Association lectures (arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the Students’ Literary Society) : 
1959. 16 Oct.: Dr. Arnold Kettle (University of 
Leeds) : ‘Literature and the Working Classes.’ 
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6 Nov.: Mr. Angus Wilson on his own creative 
writing. 

12 Nov.: Mr. John Heath-Stubbs reading and 
commenting upon his own poetry. 

1960. 5 Feb.: Mr. John Crow (University of Lon- 
don): ‘Literary Forgery and the Literary 
Forger John Payne Collier.’ 

22 Feb.: Miss Kathleen Raine: ‘Blake and Eng- 
land.’ 

15 Mar.: Dr. F. R. Leavis (University of Cam- 
bridge) : “The Function of Literary Criticism in 
the University.’ 

Mr. P. Yarker (University of London) has pro- 
mived to address the Branch during the spring of 
1961. 

SOUTHAMPTON 


Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roserts, 49 Thornbury 
Avenue, Southampton. 


Programme: 

1959. 16 Oct.: Dr. H. F. Brookes (University of 
London): ‘Chaucer’s Pilgrims: The Artistic 
Order of the Pilgrims in the Prologue.’ 

13 Nov.: Professor H. Orton (University of 
Leeds) : ‘The English Dialect Survey.’ 

1960. 4 Feb.: Annual General Meeting. Mr. D. J. 
Cook (University of Southampton): ‘Hey- 
wood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness: An Un- 
Shakespearian Tragedy.’ 

4 Mar.: Joint Meeting with Southampton Clas- 
sical Association. Professor T. J. B. Spencer 
(University of Birmingham): ‘The Great 
Rival: Shakespeare and Classical Drama.’ 

20 May: Professor Maynard Mack (University 
of Yale): ‘‘‘We came crying hither.” Shake- 
speare’s Tragic Theme in King Lear.’ 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ADELAIDE 


Hon. Secretary: P. Dixon, English Department, The 
University, Adelaide, South Australia. 

The first meeting of the revived Adelaide Branch 
was held on 30 June in the University. Twenty per- 
sons were present. It was decided to hold seven or 
eight meetings each year (from March to Decem- 
ber), and some topics for future sessions were 
discussed. After the initial business, a paper 
‘On Editing an Elizabethan Play’ was given by 
Mr. F. H. Mares, of the English Department. 

At the second meeting (28 July) there was an 
attendance of twenty-two. The theme was ‘Why 
teach English?’ and three speakers covered primary, 
secondary, and university teaching: Mr. C. Thiele, 
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of Wattle Park Teachers’ College; Mr. K. R. Gild- 
ing, of Norwood High School; and Dr. P. C. Haeff- 
ner, of the English Department. 
Two more meetings are arranged for this year: 
22 Sept.: A discussion of Patrick White’s Voss. 
27 Oct.: Mr. G. P. H. Dutton, of the English 
Department: ‘Australian Literature Abroad.’ 
We are hoping to have an Annual Dinner at the 
end of the year. Numbers are small, but there seems 
enough energy available to make the Branch 
flourish. 


CAPE TOWN 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. N. M. Gresuorr, P.O. Box 81, 
Rondebosch, C.P., South Africa. 


Programme: 

1960. g Mar.: Annual General Meeting and Elec- 
tion of Office-bearers, followed by a recital of 
literary and dramatic gramophone records 
arranged by Professor R. G. Howarth. 

13 Apr.: Mr. D. H. Varley (Chief Librarian and 
Secretary, South African Library): ‘The Two 
Cultures of C. P. Snow.’ 

11 May: An exhibition of films on literary topics 
arranged by Professor Erik Chisholm, at the 
College of Music, University of Cape Town. 

8 June: Professor W. S. Mackie: ‘Courtly Love.’ 
Mr. G. Haresnape: ‘Pauline Smith.’ Professor 
R. G. Howarth: ‘Kilvertian Situations.’ 

13 July: Mr. C. J. Greshoff: ‘Dostoievsky.’ 
Readings of their own poetry by the winners 
the Festival of Union prizes. 

of 3 Aug.: Mr. S. Clouts. 

17 Aug.: Mr. R. N. Currey. 

14 Sept.: Mr. Anthony Delius. 

12 Oct.: Professor Joseph Jones (Visiting Pro- 
fessor of American Literature in the University 
of Cape Town) : ‘American Humour and Mark 


Twain. 


Hon. Secretary: P. C. Soop, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Hindu College, University of 
Delhi. 


Programme: 
1959. 5 Aug.: Mr. V. V. John: “The Relevance of 
Chesterton.’ 

31 Aug.: Dr. Sarup Singh: “The Impact of 
Shakespeare on the Neo-classical Theory of 
Drama.’ 

23 Oct.: Prof. Wesley La Violette: ‘Aesthetics.’ 

14 Dec.: Dr. A. C. George: ‘The Philosophical 
Aspect of T. S. Eliot’s Poetry.’ 
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1960. 13 Jan.: Prof. William Hull: ‘William 
Faulkner.’ 

8 Feb.: Mr. R. S. Ahluwalia: ‘Mysticism in 
Dante.’ 

29 Feb.: Mr. R. K. Kohli: ‘Aristotle and his 


English Translators.’ 


FORT HARE 
Hon. Secretary: E. W. Brown, P.O. Lovedale, C.P. 


Programme: 
1960. Apr.: Election of the new committee. Miss G. 
Darroll: ‘Lady Macbeth.’ 
May: Dr. J. R. Wahl (Rhodes University) : ‘The 
Literature of Travel.’ 
June: Prof. T. J. Haarhoff: ‘Virgil’s Garden of 
Flowers.’ 
August: Dr. A. D. Muller (Fort Hare University 
College): ‘Art and the Unconscious.’ 


Sept.: Prof. O. F. Raum: ‘Shakespeare in 
Germany.’ 


y- 
Oct.: Mr. R. F. Ayling: ‘The Plough and the 
Stars’—a commemorative talk on Sean O’Casey. 


QUEENSLAND 


Hon. Secretary: B. A. SHaw, 60 Mortlake Road, 
Graceville, Brisbane. 


The new Professor of English, Professor A. C. 
Cawley (who comes from Leeds University) has 
been elected President. 


Programme: 

1960. 21 and 28 Mar.: Prof. A. K. Thomson 
discussed the 1959 Public Examinations in Eng- 
lish, both ‘Junior’ and ‘Senior’. At the con- 
clusion of the second meeting—both held at the 
University—the Association invited members 
and guests to supper in the staff common- 
to enable them to meet the new President, 


As it has been the University’s fiftieth year in 
operation the rest of the syllabus was devoted to 
University speakers, with the exception of 23 May, 
when Mr. J. D. Munro spoke on ‘English on 
Records’. 

27 June: Professor W. N. L. Harrison: ‘English 

and the Law.’ 

25 July: Mr. S. H. Gerson: ‘English and Scan- 
dinavia.” 

29 Aug.: A symposium on ‘English and Techno- 
logy’, with several professors and lecturers as 
speakers. 

26 Sept.: Presidential Address. 

26 Oct.: Annual General Meeting and Members’ 


Evening. 


| 
9 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 
| 
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SYDNEY 


Hon. Secretary: H. M. Burrer.ey, 25 Hannah Street, 
Beecroft, Sydney. 


Programme: 
1960. 2 Mar.: Annual General Meeting. 
6 Apr.: Peter Elkin: ‘Poetry in the Contemporary 
Theatre.’ 
4 May: David Dawson (Sydney Teachers’ Col- 
lege): ‘Bertholdt Brecht, the German Drama- 
tist.” 
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1 June: John Allen (writer for the B.B.C. on a visit 
to Australia): “The Work of Some Contempo- 
rary Dramatists.’ 

6 July: Stanley Tich: ‘Huckleberry Finn in the 
Twentieth Century.’ 

3 Aug.: Professor W. Milgate: ‘Dorothy Osborne, 
the Seventeenth-century Letter-writer.’ 

7 Sept.: Members’ Evening. 

5 Oct.: To be arranged. 

November: Annual Dinner. 


Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential Address, 
and Luncheon took place at Church House, West- 
minster, on Saturday, 2 July. At the General Meet- 
ing the Deputy Chairman of Committee, Mr. D. M. 
Low, presented the Annual Report, and, in the ab- 
sence of the Hon. Treasurer, the annual accounts. 
Both were adopted on the proposal of Miss Margaret 
Moore, seconded by Mrs. Daly. The election of the 
President, Vice-President, Hon. Officers, and Com- 
mittee for 1960-1, proposed by Mr. W. Reeve 
Wallace and seconded by Dr. Sekar, included the 
following: President, Miss Clemence Dane, C.B.E.; 
Vice-President, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of York ; Chairman of Committee, Mr. D. M. 
Low, F.R.S.L.; Hon. Treasurer, Dr. William Arm- 
strong; the Executive Committee (election): Miss 
Mary Sargeaunt; (re-election): Mr. T. S. Dorsch, 


Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton, F.R.S.L., Miss 
Elizabeth M. Peet, and Mr. W. K. Pyke-Lees. 

After the Business Meeting the Archbishop of 
York delivered his Presidential Address entitled 
‘Oratory and Literature’; Sir George Rostrevor 
Hamilton took the chair and Mr. C. E. R. Clarabut 
addressed a vote of thanks. The Presidential Address 
is distributed to members with this issue of English. 

At the Luncheon Mr. D. M. Low, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, took the chair and pro- 
posed the toast of the Guests which was replied to 
by Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer. Canon Adam Fox 
proposed the toast of the English Association, which 
was replied to by Dr. Beatrice White. Mr. Guy Boas 
proposed the health of the President, the Arch- 
bishop of York. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1961 Spring number of English should be addressed to the Editor, 
Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions should reach 
her not later than Friday, 16 December 1960. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. 
It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Gilbert Thomas — LATER POEMS 


Independent of successive literary fashions, and in steadily growing demand 
by anthologists here and in America, the poetry of Gilbert Thomas has for 


many years held its own quiet way. 


Leading poets and critics have acclaimed it as giving new vitality to tradi- 
tional forms, and to the enduring values underlying all change, and have 


declared some of it to be ‘permanent’. 
56 pages 


Fully bound 


10s. 6d. 


DAVID and CHARLES (Publishers) LIMITED, 39 Strand, Dawlish, Devon 
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The English Association 


(FOUNDED 1906) 


President 1960/61 
MISS CLEMENCE DANE, cx. 


The object of the English Association is to promote the knowledge and appreciation of the 
English language and of English literature, and to uphold the standards of English writing and 
speech. 

The Association pursues these aims in the following ways: by affording opportunities for inter- 
course and co-operation amongst all those interested in English language and literature; by 
furthering the due recognition of English as an essential element in education; by discussing 
methods of teaching English and encouraging and facilitating advanced study in English language 
and literature; by holding conferences, lectures, and other meetings; by publishing a journal, 
books, papers, and leaflets to promote the study of English; by forming local branches; by estab- 
lishing relations with kindred bodies and co-operating with such bodies in furtherance of the aims 
of the Association; by enrolling members and collecting subscriptions from members and dona- 
tions from any person interested in the work of the Association; and by engaging in any other 
activity which shall be conducive to the interests of the Association. 


Officers 
Chairman of Committee: D. M. LOW, M.A., F.R.S.L. 

Hon. Treasurer: WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D. 
Editor of ENGLISH: Miss MARGARET WILLY 
Associate Editor of ENGLISH: GUY BOAS, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Organizing Officer: E. WYNNE HICKIE, M.A. 
Secretary: Mrs. E. M. FIELDING 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription paid at any 
time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine ENGLISH (three issues) 
and the Presidential Add _-ss. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, New Series, 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. MEMBERS WHO DO 
NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY 
A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR 
£6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies and The 
Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the Branch. 


CORPORATE membership (£1. 15. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and Libraries, 
and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 who are 
interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special enrolment form should 
be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, to whom 
all inquiries about membership should be addressed. 


KEATS-SHELLEY 
MEMORIAL BULLETIN 


No. XI 


Contents 
Indications of Keats 
Shelley’s ‘To a Skylark’ Newell F. Ford 
The Clairmont Enigma Herbert Huscher 
New Light on Keats and his Family 
Phyllis G. Mann 
A new Text of Shelley's Scene for Tasso 


G. M. Matthews 
Shelley at Eton: 
Mary Shelley vs. Jefferson Ho 
Elizabeth Nitchie 
Byron and the World of Things: 
an Ingenious Disregard Paul West 
The Bulletin, published annually, contains 
works of original scholarship on subjects con- 
nected with Keats, Shelley, Byron, Leigh Hunt 
and their contemporaries, with illustrations. 
Price 8s. 6d. By post 9s. 
Back numbers available 
Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
DOROTHY HEWLETT 
Longfield Cott Longfield Drive 
Sheen S.W.14 


Edmund Blunden 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ©) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
Recent Publications 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS 
Compiled by Mr. Bertram Newman for the 
English Association. Published by the Oxford 
University Press at 185.; School Edition 135. 6d. 

“Not only does this book enshrine fine prose, 
it has the grace of tactful editing and—a rare 
quality in anthologies—it has no dull spans.’ 

Time and Tide. 

‘Only a catalogue of names and passages could 
adequately suggest the rich scope and fine editing 
of a work which deserves on every count the 
warmest commendation.’ Birmingham Post. 


ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 
OF TODAY 
2nd Series. Compiled by Mr. Dan Davin for 
the English Association. Published by the 
Oxford University Press at 125. 6¢.; School 
Edition 75. 6d. 


Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or other organizations 
interested in school libraries, offers the following advantages: 

Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 
(termly journal free to $.L.A. members; 7s. 6d. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 


‘Provides interesting reading and good counsel . . . a valuable 
range of book reviews . . . offers refreshment and help to 
school librarians . . . will also increasingly become their 
meeting ground . . . helping the development of work which 
is now officially recognized as profoundly important.’ 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 

Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E.), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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Television for schools 


English 


Autumn Term. September 19th to December 9th 


BOOKS TO ENJOY: Following the success of this series 
of school television programmes produced v6 
Associated-Rediffusion during the S ps | Term, 1 

for children about 12 years old, a further series of boo! 
introduced in the same way has been planned. 

The aim is to stimulate children, many of whom may 
not be accustomed to reading for pleasure, to use their 
school and public libraries and, perhaps, to buy books 
for themselves. 

Classics or near-classics likely to present difficulties of 
length, idiom and vocabulary will not be included. 
Most of the books introduced are by contemporary 


Wednesday Friday 


3.20p.m. 2.45 p.m. 
SAVAGE GOLD 
by Roy Fuller 21st 23rd Sept. 
THE LOAD OF UNICORN 
by Cynthia Harnett 28th 30th Sept. 
THE POLLY HARRIS 
by Mary Treadgold Sth 7th Oct. 
THREE STEPS TO TYBURN 
by Sutherland Ross 12th 14th Oct. 
MAGNOLIA BUILDINGS 
by Elizabeth aw 19th 2ist Oct. 
Half-term repeat 26th 28th Oct. 
MAYTHORN STORY 
Trease 2nd 4th Nov. 
Half-term repeat 9th llth Nov. 
100 MILLION FRANCS 
by Paul Berna 16th 18th Nov. 
A TRAVELLER IN TIMB 
by Alison Uttley 23rd 25th Nov. 


Autumn Term, 1960. September 19th to December 9th 


Wednesday Friday 
EMIL AND THE 
by Erich Kastner 30th Nov. 2nd Dec. 
YOUR 


OWN CHOICE 
(children’s recommendation) 7th 
Spring and Summer Terms, 1961 


Two drama series for school children aged 
13 and over will be produced. The Spring Term series 
will include excerpts: from Greek dramas such as “The 
Agamemnon” and “The Electra” and will conclude 
with Shakespeare's “The Winter's Tale”. 


The Summer Term series, “What makes a Play’, is 
designed to make children more critical of all forms of 
drama. Basic dramatic technique will be examined in 
its simplest forms and illustrated by specially written 
episodes and extracts from contemporary films, plays 
and television series. 

mes, based on over 


Television for schools pro: 

three years’ experience of school television, are 
intended to supplement the teacher’s own work by 
using the resources of television to arouse the 
children’s interest and show them aspects of school 
subjects which cannot be easily shown in the class- 
room. Teachers’ Notes are supplied to over 1,000 


registered schools to help with preparation and 
follow-up. 


9th Dec. 


These programmes are available in the areas served by 
Associated-Rediffusion (London), ATV (Midlands), 
STV (Scotland), TWW (S. Wales and the West of 
England), Southern Television, TTT (North East), 
Anglia Television (East Anglia), and Ulster Television 
(Northern Ireland). 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Geography |The World Around Us English 
‘The Wort Us) (about 10) Books to Enjoy 
Science F h English — French Farming Year 
The Story of (Qnd ) Books to Enjoy Cnt gs 3rd year) - =), 
about about epeat ay 
25 = 3.45 3.08 -3.20 20 - 3.45 3.08 = 3.20 3.20 = 3.4 
Science Geography 
The Story of Medicine British ive 
(about 14) (12 14) 
3.25 -3.4 3.25 - 


Fuller information about these and other 1960/61 programmes may be obtained from the Schools Information Office:— 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. HOLborn 7888. 


authors. 
y 


IMPORTANT 


Readers are reminded that 
all Books reviewed or adver- 
tised in this issue may be 
obtained promptly from : 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSSRD. 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9—6 (Thur. 9—7) 


Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


Ready December 
The Standard Reference Book to the 
Education Authorities and School 


The School Government Publishing Co. 
98 Kingston Road, London, S.W.19 


CHARLES MORGAN 
The Writer and His World 


Lectures and Essays presented (with 
one exception) in book form for the 
first time. ‘Rewarding, many sided, 
and well worth having.’—The Times. 
‘Reveal at once the sensitivity and 
the non-coterie quality of Charles 
Morgan’s appreciation..—PHYLLIS 
BENTLEY. 21s. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE 
(An Anthology: Second Series) 
Selected and Edited by W. Eastwood 


The second anthology with this title 
continues to illustrate the relation of 
science and technology to imagina- 
tive literature, and also includes 
passages on the relation of science 
to philosophy and to society. 8s. 


TOPICS AND OPINIONS 


(Second Series) 
Selected and Edited by A. F, Scott 


This new volume in a popular series 
covers three large sections of human 
activity : society, the arts, and science. 
It deals with the elements of human 
nature and the varied problems of 
life and conduct in various essays. 
Ts. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 


| * uthorities 
ication 
rpecToRY 
| 
4 Price 35|- | 
From 


Shakespeare’s Comedies 


BERTRAND EVANS 


comedies romances are examined individually, in 


The Poet’s Circuits 


Collected Poems of Ireland 
PADRAIC COLUM 
At the age of seventy-nine, this much-loved elder poet of Ireland has collected his and skilfully 


Irish 
them in the framework of medieval a circuit the con 


Home University Library 


Modern English Literature 1450-1959 


G. H. MAIR 
With additional chapters by A. C. WARD 


appears as Chapter XI, and 
as a to cover twenty 
: Third edition 8s. 6d. net 


Oxford Standard Authors 


The Diary of Fohn Evelyn 


Edited by E. S.pzkE BEER 


contains e manuscri| Diary avery 
his later called by him De Vita Propria). 


. . contains within two covers all that the general reader can possibly want of Evelyn.’ spgcTATOR 30s. net 


The World’s Classics 


The Longest Journey 


E. M. FORSTER 
With an Introduction by the Author 


to get nearer elsewhere towards what was in my mind—or rather towards that junction of mind with 
where creative impulse sparks’. 7s. 6d. 


Five Herotc Plays 
Edited with an Introduction by BONAMY DOBREE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


order and in considerable detail. All 
characteristic they have in common. 
425. net 
set t 
me 
net 
the Oxford English Texts, and it : 
net 
| 


The Ramayana 


by C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


Ballads and Stories 


from Tun-huang 


cases amusing, popular Chinese 
the fifth century to the end of the tenth i are 
leasure to lovers of folk and ballads, 
but will also make a definite addition to literature. 255. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
40, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 ) 


A First English Course and A Second English Course 


S. H. Burton, M.A. 


The first two books of a new graded course leading to G.C.E. ‘O’ level. The division of material 
will make each book suitable for a wide range of ability. Book 3 will be ready in early 1961, 
and Book 4 is in preparation. The final book has already been published under the title of 

A Comprehensive English Course. Books 1 and 2, 7s. each. 


Graded Exercises in English 
4. H. Walsh, B.A. 


secondary schools of all types. Books 1 and 2 are published, and Book 3 will be available 
in Spring 1961. 45. each. 


Critical Exercises 
P. R. Heather, B.A., A.K.C. 


A book designed for the English specialist. The passages can be used by students at both the 
Advanced and Scholarship levels. 7s. 6d. 


Longmans 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Vivian Ridler, Printer to the University 


| 
chief minister 0 tate of Madras, one leading contemporary writers 
. in the Tamil language. 16s. 
ARTHUR WALEY 


